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THE FARMER’S BEST CROP" 


Tue dignity of the ceremonial with 
which this influential body has escorted me 
from the place of the uninitiated to a 
favored place upon the platform is most 
appropriate to and worthy of the occa- 
sion. In ourselves you and I do not claim 
to be anything more than plain every-day 
citizens of New York, but we are justified 
in indulging in some pride when we reflect 
that we have gathered here as representa- 
tives of the largest and wealthiest state in 
the Union to present the claims of agricul- 
ture and education, the most fundamental 
and indispensable of all the arts and 
sciences. 

Agriculture is the art of cultivating the 
soil to produce material for feeding and 
clothing the human race. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is the oldest of all occupations. 
‘The first farmer was the first man,’’ says 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘‘and all historic 
nobility rests on the possession and use of 
land.’’ Agriculture is also the most widely 
practiced of all vocations, and it lies at the 
foundation of all other industries. It was 
the great Webster who declared: ‘‘When 
tillage begins, other arts follow. The 
farmers, therefore, are the founders of 
civilization.’’ If mankind were not fed, 
the race would perish. 

It is equally true that education comes 
down from the earliest days of man and 
preserves the other arts and sciences and 
even civilization itself. Education existed 
long before there were schools, since in its 
widest sense it includes not merely the 


1 Address of the New York State Commissioner 
of Education, before the annual meeting of the 
New York State Grange, Poughkeepsie, February 
7, 1928, 


formal ways of gaining knowledge and 
training, but also that skill and enlighten- 
ment which comes through all our experi- 
ences in life. Ever since man appeared 
upon earth the race has striven to domi- 
nate its material and intellectual environ- 
ment, and the progress from savagery to 
the advanced state of civilization among 
progressive peoples to-day is due solely to 
this struggle. If it is true that agriculture 
gives us our daily bread and that, lacking 
sustenance, we die, there is likewise Scrip- 
tural authority for holding that ‘‘man can 
not live by bread alone’’ and that ‘‘with- 
out vision the people perish.’’ 

Nothing, then, can be more essential to 
the welfare, happiness and perpetuity of 
our state and Nation than that these two 
fundamental agencies of civilization, agri- 
culture and education, should continue 
their cooperation. Farming can never 
flourish and advance without the help of 
schools, and school training will never 
permanently succeed unless the farmers 
are interested in it and earnestly support 
it. This is peculiarly true of the education 
of the farm boy and girl who have in our 
past history proved to be the backbone of 
our nation. The children of the farm have 
always been the farmer’s best crop and de- 
mand the farmer’s chief attention. <A 
large portion of our great men have sprung 
from the farm. The farm school has been 
only one small factor in this result. It has 
been due principally to the health and 
strength, the initiative and responsibility, 
developed by farm life and conditions, and 
the virtues of industry and devotion culti- 
vated in the farm home and family. 

The eevly rural school supplied the edu- 
cational needs of those early times and 
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conditions quite satisfactorily. Then the 
conception of a good common school edu- 
cation was training in the three r’s. Times 
and conditions have changed. No one 
either in country or city would contend 
that such meager opportunity affords ade- 
quate preparation for meeting the com- 
plex problems of present-day life. The 
rural school problem has not been so press- 
ing until comparatively recently because 
but few schools and fewer teachers in our 
country anywhere were properly developed 
until a generation ago, but now that so 
much has been done toward the provision 
of junior and senior high schools and to- 
ward furnishing well-equipped, hygienic 
and splendidly taught elementary schools 
in the cities and villages, it is a burning 
shame that America has done so little for 
its rural schools. The country boy and 
girl should receive ‘‘a square deal.’’ The 
farmer’s best crop must not be allowed to 
fail. It is almost criminal that those who 
have been Americans by birth for many 
generations and fitted by their very man- 
ner of life to furnish the qualities of most 
value to our country should be overlooked, 
while the children of foreigners who have 
but recently come to America and settled 
in the city are given a most elaborate and 
effective education from the kindergarten 
through the colleges, free of all charge. 
We would not for one moment cease to 
welcome to our shores the people from other 
lands and train their children with un- 
grudging expenditures, but shall we mean- 
while hesitate to do our utmost for the 
education of our own flesh and blood? 
Shall we lavish time and money upon the 
limited returns from foreign soil and fail 
to cultivate the rich and abundant crops in 
our own fertile acres? 

It is a matter of gratification to me to 
believe that many of you are devoting a 
generous share of your time to the support 
and direction of the rural schools. No 
cause could be more sacred. You are 
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growing and garnering the most valuable 
crop of the Nation. You are helping 
America to renew her youth as the eagle’s, 
If you are school officials in your respective 
districts, you are subject to all manner of 
annoyance, and meet with little reward for 
your labors. Your only compensation is a 
consciousness of duty well done and of a 
service performed for the good of your 
country. Misunderstanding and criticism 
may be expected by any one who is in a 
position of responsibility and who is forced 
to require other people to do their duty. 
Probably nothing is less understood or 
more resented than the necessity of main- 
taining good schools for the prosperity and 
welfare of our land. 

I can well appreciate the difficulty of 
your situation, as I am sure you appreciate 
the difficulties of my position, for our du- 
ties are similar though of different degree. 
As you are responsible for education in 
your district, so am I for that of the entir 
state, and, like you, | am constantly sub- 
jected to criticism and abuse for doing my 
duty. Those who do not know me oceasion- 
ally refer to me as an ‘‘autocrat,’’ a 
‘‘bureaucrat’’ or a ‘‘tyrant,’’ because I am 
obliged by my office to enforce the educa- 
tional laws of the state and see that a fair 
opportunity for an education is granted to 
rural boys and girls in order that this best 
crop of the farmer may be harvested. but 
unhappy as those names may make me at 
times, I know that they are used because 
people are not acquainted with me and do 
not understand my office. 

Education is a state function in New 
York. It has been so declared by our Con- 
stitution, our statutes and all the decisions 
of our courts. This means that the schools 
of New York must be supported by the 
wealth of New York, and that where a dis 
trict has not money enough of its own to 
secure good schools, the state must step 
and give liberal aid. On the other hand, 
the state must see that each district does its 
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own share and that neither penuriousness 
nor eaprice prevents the rural boy from 
getting what rightfully belongs to him and 
will make him the greatest asset to the 
state. In other words, we must have state 
support and, as a natural accompaniment, 
state direction and supervision, but with 
such local administration that the best 
thought of local trustees may constantly 
capitalize local initiative. The commis- 
sioner of education, as the representative 
of the state, whether it is pleasant for him 
or not, should see that every boy and girl 
in New York is given the very best edu- 
cation possible under the circumstances in 
which he is placed. 

The magnitude of our work in this state 
is but very little comprehended. We have 
no less than two million pupils in the 
schools of New York located in ten thou- 
sand districts and taught by seventy thou- 
sand teachers. The commissioner is di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for each 
district, every teacher and each child. 
Four hundred thousand of these young peo- 
ple, or about one fifth of the entire num- 
ber, are in rural or semi-rural districts, and 
should be the object of our most watchful 
care. To enable all the children of the 
state to obtain a proper training, we now 
have a total school bill each year of nearly 
$300,000,000, and of this amount almost 
one fifth is spent for schools outside the 
larger centers. Thus the rural schools are 
holding their own, but a goodly share of 
their expenditures—nearly $20,000,000— 
is borne by the state at large. 

If the matter were in my power, even 
more generous state aid would be granted 
to rural sections to encourage improved 
school facilities and to help pay taxes in 
support of them. My most serious interest 
and concern are always in these schools, 
since they are the granaries of the farm- 
er’s best crop. For the most part the path 
of the city and village schools is fairly 
smooth. Now and then some urban teacher 
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appeals to me because she thinks her ten- 
ure, equal pay or pension rights have been 
violated, or some large city complains be- 
cause it is not allowed under the constitu- 
tional limitation to tax itself beyond two 
per cent. of its valuation. But far more 
serious than having the money and not be- 
ing able.to spend it all is the situation when 
you do not have the money, or if you do 
have it are not organized to make the best 
use of it. During the past seven years 
especially, the farmer has been undergoing 
a financial struggle that might well have 
blanched the cheek of even the bravest 
man. When all the rest of the Nation was 
prospering, he has seen his income rela-. 
tively diminishing, and he has found it 
hard to pay for the sternest necessities. 

But the worst of it is that what little the 
rural districts do possess is often not equi- 
tably distributed. Because school taxes are 
largely determined by corporate property, 
and districts that do not have within their 
borders industrial plants, railroads, trolley 
lines, telegraph or telephone lines, water 
mains, gas mains and pipe lines—largely 
because the districts next to them do—are 
thereby penalized through no fault of their 
own and are obliged to pay much more for 
exactly the same school facilities. This is 
not a square deal. It is completely un- 
American. The wealth of the state must 
educate the children of the state. The more 
favored districts must help the poorer by 
distributing the taxes over a wider area. 
We need a larger local school unit, that all 
may share as equitably as possible in the 
taxes which come from the corporate prop- 
erty of the state, and in order that we may 
have high schools for many rural boys and 
girls who do not now have them. These 
public utilities do not belong merely to the 
district in which they happen to be located. 
They belong to all and all should share in 
their benefits. 

The district lines are not God-given, and 
should not necessarily be ‘‘the same to-day, 
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yesterday and forever.’’ They were set up 
one hundred and sixteen years ago by state 
authority, to suit the conditions of those 
times, and even if they then met the situa- 
tion admirably, they have now long since 
become out of date. There have been con- 
stant shifts in population and wealth since 
then, and there is in innumerable portions 
of the state a most lamentable inequity and 
unfairness. Some districts have means far 
beyond their needs, while others close by 
are in starving condition. The remedy is 
clear. Wherever this injustice exists the 
artificial district barriers should be removed 
and the tax support should be evenly dis- 
tributed. This must also be done if we are 
to adapt our administrative machinery to 
our twentieth century needs. 

Of course securing this larger unit and 
more equitable distribution does not imply 
that any schoolhouses should be given up 
simply because the districts have been 
united. It does mean consolidation of 
school territory, but not consolidation of 
school buildings. The districts will be 
fewer, but just as many schools as the peo- 
ple themselves want will remain. Without 
closing a single school, except as the voters 
of the district request it, a fairer and more 
nearly just situation will be produced in 
school support, and adolescent boys and 
girls of the seventh, eighth and high-school 
grades will be given the advantages to 
which they are entitled and which every 
farm parent knows they need. Then let 
there be no confusion in our thinking; 
what is desired is not the abandonment of 
the little red schoolhouse, but rather equity 
and justice in bearing the burden of school 
support and in providing school opportun- 
ity. 

It was to obtain this equity and justice 
and at the same time to supplement the 
efforts of each community by abundant aid 
from the state that two most beneficent bills 
were passed by the Legislature three years 
ago. These enactments have already ac- 
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complished more to help the rural schools 
and promote the welfare of country boys 
and girls than any other statutes of New 
York. The first of these was the so-called 
**Nine Million Dollar Bill,’’? whereby that 
sum was added to the state aid to be dis. 
tributed to the schools needing it most, and 
the other was known as ‘‘The Centra] 
School Law,’’ through which the state 
donated to districts that wished to combine 
eight generous quotas, including one half 
the expense of transportation and one 
quarter of the cost of new buildings, altera- 
tion and repairs. Under this law some 
forty central districts already have been 
able to secure high-school facilities for their 
young people with little or no additional 
expense and without any requirement that 
a single school be given up. Other com- 
munities are applying to the state for 
recognition, and the square deal is coming 
for the country boy and girl. 

Nothing can be more valuable, my 
friends, than this best of the farmer’s 
crops. It is the country boy that has in 
the past proved to be the bone and sinew of 
America and he has come to the front in 
every national emergency. Let us never 
forget that scene at Gettysburg when, after 
Edward Everett, the most polished and 
broadly educated speaker in the United 
States, had declaimed a long and profound 
oration, the farm boy of Illinois, Abraham 
Lincoln, who had obtained what little train- 
ing he could in the country schools, arose 
and gave the address that will be remem- 
bered when all other American orations are 
forgotten. When the exercises were over, 
the great Everett himself declared to Lin- 
eoln: ‘‘I wish that I could flatter myse!! 
that I had in two hours so touched the cen- 
tral theme of this occasion as you have in 
two minutes.’’ But never has the senti- 
ment and logic of that most noble but most 
simple address been more applicable than 
at this present moment in our united efforts 
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to enable the farmer to cultivate and fer- 
tilize that best erop of his through the 
medium of the rural schools. We might 
well imagine the immortal Lincoln advising 
us here in person: 

A century and a half ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil struggle, testing whether this nation or 
any other nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure without good schools. It is for us, 
the living, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which those who have fought for liberty 
and the means of perpetuating it have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is for us to be here dedicated 
to the great educational task remaining before us— 
that from those who have died for the nation’s wel- 
fare we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Let us recall, too, the words of that other 
great American, who also came into notice 
during the Civil War and whose name will 
go down to posterity joined with that of 
I refer to the address of Ulysses 
In his 


Lineoln. 
S. Grant, another country boy. 
speech at Des Moines he said: 


In a republic like ours where the citizen is the 
sovereign and the public official the servant, it is 
important that the sovereign should possess intel- 
ligence. The free school is the promoter of the 
intelligence that is to preserve us. Encourage free 
Resolve that either the state or the 
nation, or both combined, shall support institutions 
of learning, sufficient to afford to every child grow- 
ing up in the land the opportunity of a good edu- 
cation. With these safeguards I believe that our 
battles will not have been fought in vain, 


schools. 


On this occasion, my friends, I feel that 
we are animated by the spirit of the great 
men—Lineoln and Grant—and in order 
that this best erop of the farmer may 
flourish and that our Nation may live, it 
has been well worth while for agriculture 
and education to confer and cooperate. 

FRANK P. GRAVES 
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URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


IV. THe Birto or THE URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue last half century, which witnessed 
the development of the modern city, saw 
also the growth of a system of education 
adapted to urban conditions. In both 
American and English cities elementary 
schools have been multiplied and strength- 
ened, and secondary education has become 
generally available. People who live in 
large communities have both the desire and 
the ability to provide themselves with all 
the facilities of life at home. While the 
dweller in the village expects to travel con- 
siderable distances to obtain many of the 
necessities and the amenities of civilized 
existence, the city-dweller by concentrated 
purchasing power can provide himself with 
all of these in his own community. Gas, 
electricity, water, the newspapers, the 
theater, the schools—these are elementary 
needs which every large city supplies as a 
matter of course. From secondary to 
higher education is but a step to which 
logical reasoning can interpose no serious 
objection. That such a step is logical be- 
comes evident from the fact that most 
large cities in the United States and En- 
gland now contain a college or a university. 
The result has been a constant narrowing 
of the radius of distance from which stu- 
dents attend college, i.e., college attendance 
is becoming more and more localized. A 
second result is that this attendance is 
being drawn from an ever increasing range 
of classes of population. While this proc- 
ess of democratization has found its ulti- 
mate expression in the United States, 
England is more gradually awakening to 
the realization that university training of 
the properly adapted sort may become a 
great national asset when generally avail- 
able. The expression of this realization is 
to be found in her newer universities. 
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That universities of this type do actually 
represent a novel educational development 
becomes evident from the fact that no 
name for them has as yet been devised 
which has become commonly current in 
either country. In England the adjective 
‘‘new’’ or ‘‘newer’’ is often applied to dis- 
tinguish them from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Occasionally one hears them referred to as 
‘*provincial’’ universities, to designate the 
breadth of their field geographically. Both 
‘‘eivie’’ and ‘‘municipal’’ have been used 
as adjectives in this connection, based on 
location. Without desiring in any way to 
prescribe a term for another country than 
his own, the present writer has conformed 
to the custom, now growing more general 
in the United States, of referring to the 
universities located in cities, whether pub- 
licly or privately controlled, as ‘‘urban’’ 
universities. This expression, originally 
proposed by former President C. W. 
Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati, 
was Officially incorporated into its title in 
this sense more than a decade ago by the 
American Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, whose membership is composed of 
city-located institutions of every type. 
The name ‘‘municipal’’ university is thus 
tacitly reserved for institutions supported 
and governed by cities. 

In both America and England the urban 
university is a product of local conditions. 
It would be difficult to prove that the de- 
velopment in either country has been influ- 
enced by that of the other. While our 
American system of higher education’ 
originally borrowed much from Oxford and 
Cambridge, the urban university in Amer- 
ica represents rather a departure from 
earlier custom than a continuation. The 
English urban institution has naturally 

1 Throughout this work the term ‘‘higher educa- 
tion’’ is used in the American sense, referring to 
college and university education alone, rather than 
in the English meaning, which includes secondary 
education. 
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leaned heavily on its older brothers in so 
far as outward form is concerned, but the 
foree which has guided its inner develop. 
ment has been the force of its own city as 
expressed in its needs and requirements, 
In this respect each country has traveled 
its course without much knowledge of what 
was happening in the other. Therefore the 
similarity of results obtained is doubly sur. 
prising and can lead only to the conclusion 
that the same solution reached under such 
different conditions must be justifiable and 
correct. Briefly stated, the distinguishing 
elements of an urban university (English 
or American) are: 

1. Departure from the traditional cur- 
riculum to inelude fields of knowledge use- 
ful to the urban community. 

2. Equalization of opportunity by free 
tuition, low cost of tuition, or by provision 
of scholarships. 

3. Financial support by the general pub- 
lie, either in the form of exemption from 
taxation or by direct grants. 

4. Encouragement of private gifts, par- 
ticularly for purposes specifically useful to 
the community. 

5. Cooperation of science with industry 
and all other useful manifestations of 
urban life. 

6. Extension of educational facilities to 
the adult population. 

7. Maintenance, in spite of departure 
from academic tradition, of standards otf 
the highest type. 

It is the purpose of these chapters to 
describe the inception and growth of the 
urban university idea in England and to 
show how these institutions, developing 
under conditions peculiar to their own sur- 
roundings and without reference to the 
same movement in any other country, have 
obtained results approximately identical 
with those commonly found in the urban 
universities of the United States. 

The urban university period in England 
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may be reckoned as beginning with the 
Charter of 1880, by which the Victoria 
University was founded at Manchester, on 
the basis of Owens College. Subsequently 
University College of Liverpool and York- 
shire College of Leeds were admitted. This 
federalized university continued to exist as 
such until local pride caused Liverpool to 
seek the establishment of her own univer- 
sity. A new charter was issued to Man- 
chester in 1903, ‘‘reconstituting the uni- 
versity under the name of the Victoria 
University of Manchester and freeing it 
from liability to admit or remain in asso- 
ciation with any other college than 
Owens.’ It must not be inferred that no 
urban university work was carried on be- 
fore 1880. As a matter of fact the move- 
ments, which later led to the establishment 
of institutions of this type, were already 
active in most of the cities concerned, in the 
form of uncorrelated separate institutions. 
sut the first conscious attempt to assemble 
the elements of such an institution under 
the name ‘‘university’’ is represented by 
the foundation of Victoria, which was in- 
tended to become the university of the 
whole north country. The plan was basi- 
cally wrong, as was proved by the result. 
It failed to reckon with the factor of local 
pride, a potent element in building public 
institutions of any sort. While Yorkshire 
College of Leeds remained loyal even dur- 
ing the period of secession, the physical 
difficulties of administration and _inter- 
course, and the diversity of local interests 
proved too great a handicap for the Vic- 
toria University. Meanwhile Birmingham, 
in 1900, had established its own university 
and this, together with the dissolution of 
the Victoria University, established for all 
time the principle of the local urban insti- 
tution, bearing the name of the city of its 

2“*The Yearbook of the Universities of the 
Empire’’ (p. 180), edited by W. H. Dawson for 


the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 1925. 
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location. To be sure its field of service and 
support extends in all cases far beyond 
city boundaries and often includes consid- 
erable sections of the country, but in so far 
as location is concerned the English urban 
university of to-day is essentially linked to 
its own individual city. 

Two other ‘‘newer’’ universities were 
already in existence when the Victoria 
University was founded in 1880, but 
neither had at that time assumed the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the modern urban 
institution. Durham, the eldest of the 
‘‘new’’ group, was founded in 1832 as a 
‘‘handmaiden of the Church of England,”’ 
with a course confined to theological and 
classical training. A university college of 
medicine was added in 1870 and Arm- 
strong College (covering agriculture, eco- 
nomics, education, classics, science, engi- 
neering and certain liberal subjects) 
assumed its present name in 1904. The 
two newer colleges are located at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, while the original foun- 
dation occupies the ancient castle in close 
connection with the cathedral at Durham. 
While this arrangement may at first glance 
seem to be open to the same difficulties 
which destroyed the old Victoria Univer- 
sity, the two cases are in reality quite un- 
like. There can not possibly arise between 
the great city of Newcastle and the little 
town of Durham any such rivalry as ex- 
isted between Manchester and Liverpool. 
In fact, the arrangement seems to be a 
most fortunate one, giving to the greater 
city the location of the more practical 
phases of modern education, but lending to 
the whole enterprise the academic prestige 
which clusters about Durham and _ its 
cathedral university. Four years after the 
foundation of Durham, the University of 
London was constituted by Royal Charter 
(1836), ‘‘as a body empowered to grant 
degrees to students of approved institu- 
tions after examination and, until 1900, its 
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work was confined to the examination of 
students.’"* Thus, while London was 
really the greatest English center of indi- 
vidual higher institutions of the urban 
type, these were not incorporated into a 
university unit for the purposes of giving 
instruction, until 1900. 

If the whole of the nineteenth century 
may be regarded as a time of preparation 
for the coming of the urban universities, 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
represents the great period of their arrival. 
Following the establishment of Birming- 
ham in 1900 came, as already stated, the 
dissolution of the Victoria University and 
the reconstitution of its units into separate 
universities at Manchester, Liverpool and 
Leeds. Before the end of the decade Shef- 
field and Bristol had been added and quite 
recently Reading, making, with London 
and Durham, a total of nine institutions, 
as follows: 


A ST 
[London . sate ae tinistons ae 
a . 1880 


(including temporarily Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Leeds) ] 


London ace slits 1900 
(reconstituted ) 
Birmingham... aeecoate . 1900 
Manchester .........................-............ 1903 
| 
A, 
Sheffield ................. as 
OS Se 
a one sciences: 


In addition to these universities, En- 
gland has three older university colleges. 
These colleges are single institutions, carry- 
ing on work of a university grade and often 
of a considerably diversified character. 
They are, so to speak, universities in em- 
bryo, but having not yet been chartered as 
universities, they may not confer the de- 
gree, a privilege reserved in England for 
the universities alone. Students from these 
colleges may later attend a university and 


8 Yearbook (op. cit.), p. 101. 
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there receive a degree, or they may take 
the examinations of the University of Lon- 
don for the external degree. All the eol- 
leges are products of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in spirit are largely akin to the 
urban universities. This is especially true 
of Nottingham, where adult education is 
receiving particular attention. The follow- 
ing list gives the dates of their incorpora- 
tion as university colleges. In some cases 
an existence as an institute or a non- 
university college has preceded: 


as 
Southampton . oe 
Exeter‘ ..... a 


In the early part of the present decade 
a college at Leicester was formed and, al- 
though it did not assume the title of 
University College in its instrument of in- 
corporation, it functions as such in a small 
way. A University College has also re- 
cently: been formed at Hull. This is per- 
haps a unique ease of a foundation not 
based on a previous institution of any 
kind, but depending on a large donation 
by a single donor. The Rt. Hon. T. R. 
Ferens has given the sum of £250,000, and 
the city of Hull is giving £150,000 for 
buildings and will make a grant for main- 
tenance. 

In preceding chapters an attempt has 
been made to outline some of the most 
important movements for adult education 
during the nineteenth century. This was 
done partly for the purpose of illustrating 
the remarkable persistence of the English 
working classes in seeking knowledge, 
partly to illustrate the effect of the mass- 
ing of population on the older universities, 
and finally to pave the way for a clearer 
comprehension of how the new urban uni- 
versities came into existence. Many of the 

4 Although Exeter was not incorporated till 1922, 
it existed for all intents and purposes as a univer 
sity college, preparing for London external degrees, 
from about 1901. 
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earlier efforts toward adult education seem 
to have expired without leaving any appre- 
ciable trace of their activities. But to 
assert that this actually was the case would 
be to proceed upon the basis of insufficient 
data. Just how much knowledge and in- 
spiration some of the later successes drew 
from the example of earlier attempts, no 
one ean with certainty tell. Thus it is 
possible to suppose that Chartism has had 
its effect upon the modern labor colleges, 
and that Christian Socialism may not have 
been unknown to the founders of modern 
adult education methods, and of the social 
settlements. 

It would be unprofitable for our purpose 
to enter too far into the realm of conjecture 
in trying to trace these relationships. But 
of two things we may be certain: The early 
efforts at establishing technical vocational 
training as represented by the mechanics’ 
institutes, and the adult extension move- 
ment undertaken by the older universities, 
have both been powerful factors in helping 
establish the English urban university sys- 
tem. In few eases, however, can the matter 
be so simply disposed of as to say that a 
particular institution sprang from but a 
single source. In most instances the urban 
university represents an agglomeration of 
separate institutions of various origins. 
Thus it becomes a complicated matter to 
trace all the threads of any particular 
university, and such an effort would serve 
to confuse rather than to enlighten. It is 
not difficult, however, to proceed from the 
basis of the original movement and to indi- 
cate those institutions in which its influence 
has been apparent. 

The mechanies’ institutes have left defi- 
nite traces upon several of the nine univer- 
sities. Most conspicuous is the case of the 
Victoria University of Manchester. Orig- 
inally this institution was founded upon 
the basis of Owens College. In 1846 John 
Owens, a prominent merchant of the city, 
left in his will nearly £100,000 to found 
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a college, which was later named in his 
honor. ‘‘He provided that instruction 
should be ‘in such branches of learning and 
science as are usually taught in the English 
universities.’ He laid down the principle 
that there should be no theological tests for 
either teachers or students, and that noth- 
ing must ‘be introduced in the matter of 
or mode of education in reference to any 
religious or theological subject which shall 
be reasonably offensive to the conscience of 
any student.’ ’’> This bequest is especially 
interesting, not only because it is the first 
given to establish university training in the 
cities, independent of the old universities, 
but because it represents the new industrial 
motive in education and specifies freedom 
from religious test. Subsequently a college 
of medicine was added and, in 1905, the 
splendid Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology, the direct descendant of the 
original Mechanics’ Institute, founded in 
Manchester in 1824, was applied to the 
university. In Liverpool there seems to be 
little, if any, reflection in the present uni- 
versity of the old Mechanics’ Institute 
established in that city in 1823, although 
the Athenaeum, an _ arts institution, 
founded somewhat earlier (1799) is at 
least a spiritual progenitor. It is a matter 
of interest to notice that in these two cities, 
so closely connected by location and by 
earlier academic ties, the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute in one ease developed into a great 
modern technical school of university 
grade, and in the other passed out of ex- 
istence without leaving a trace. 

At Birmingham the Midland Institute, 
incorporated in 1864, had an undoubted 
influence upon the formation of the Mason 
College, founded by Sir Josiah Mason in 
1880, and later the nucleus of the univer- 
sity. Developing the lines of urban educa- 


5 Maclean, ‘‘Studies in Higher Education’’ (op. 
cit.) (p. 112). The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to this excellent pioneer work for 
much of the information contained in this chapter. 
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tion as a separate institution, the Midland 
Institute is now affiliated with the uni- 
versity. The University of Sheffield, al- 
though not founded on the basis of a 
mechanics’ institute, owes much to the old 
Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute, since it 
helped furnish the ‘incentive which later 
led to the opening of the technical branch 
of Firth College, the nucleus of the uni- 
versity. In Bristol another type of old 
technical foundation, the Merchant Ven- 
turers’ College, has become the basis of the 
Faculty of Engineering. In London, 
Birkbeck College, founded in 1823 by Dr. 
George Birkbeck, the father of the 
mechanics’ institute movement, is now a 
school of the University of London. 
University extension has played an even 
greater role in university building than the 
mechanics’ institutes. At least its influ- 
ence dates from a later period and is, there- 


fore, easier to trace. Here we see the older 


universities taking an active part in the 
establishment of the newer ones. This is, 
however, no less truly the result of a purely 
urban influence, since the extension activi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford were called 
into being largely by the demand of the 
cities. The unusual element lies in the 
fact that the urban need was not, and 
could not be, supplied by the cities them- 
selves, but must of necessity be indirectly 
met by appeal to the existing universities. 
While this had not been necessary in the 
development of technical education, it was 
but natural to regard the old universities 
as the source of that liberal training which 
made up so large a part of the extension 
movement. 

The first independent university grade 
enterprise to be initiated on the basis of 
extension work was in Nottingham. In 
1874 a private gift of £10,000 provided 
for the endowment of an institution in 
which the extension work already initi- 
ated by Cambridge could be carried on, 
with the provision that the city should 
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erect suitable buildings. Thus came jnto 
existence the University College of Notting. 
ham, opened in 1881. At Sheffield the 
Cambridge extension lectures began in 
1875 and had soon attracted so much 
favorable notice that the mayor of the city 
himself donated a building for the work. 
Thus Firth College came into existence in 
1879 and in 1897 was chartered as a uni- 
versity college, the nucleus of the present 
University of Sheffield. The same wave of 
enthusiasm for the Cambridge lectures en- 
gulfed Liverpool and resulted in appeals 
for a great popular subscription. The sum 
thus secured enabled Liverpool to estab- 
lish University College, chartered in 1881, 
and now the basis of the University of 
Liverpool. It is worthy of note that in 
Liverpool, as in Sheffield, the mayor was 
the active figure in promoting the establish- 
ment of the new institution, showing as it 
does the truly urban, almost officially 
municipal character of the early efforts. 
At Exeter, also, the University College 
sprang mainly from the Cambridge exten- 
sion classes. 

As against the four institutions founded 
under Cambridge influence, Oxford has 
but one to her eredit. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that Cambridge, as the in- 
stigator of the movement, had prior access 
to the more promising centers. It may 
also be in part accounted for by the per- 
sonal enthusiasm of James Stuart, the 
father of the extension movement at Cam- 
bridge and in England. Oxford, however, 
has no cause to be ashamed of her child, 
the new University of Reading. In 1882 
the Oxford extension courses were opened 
in that city. Seven years later the Uni- 
versity Extension College was opened and 
in 1902 it was chartered as a university 
college. To-day, having just become & 
university, it bears the stamp of its pro- 
genitor much more clearly than do any of 
the descendants of Cambridge. 

Several urban universities have been 
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powerfully influenced in their origin and 
development by medical schools. Thus the 
Leeds School of Medicine, founded in 
1831, and amalgamated with Yorkshire 
College in 1884, is the oldest element of 
the University of Leeds. At Liverpool the 
Medical School of the Royal Infirmary, 
established in 1834, ‘‘became the primal 
germ of the university.’’® The University 
of Durham took its first important step in 
secular education by its association in 1852 
and final incorporation in 1870 of the Dur- 
ham College of Medicine (founded in 1832, 
the same year as the university itself). 
Bristol also associated with its University 
College in 1893, a medical college of long 
standing. This University College became 
the University of Bristol in 1909. 

Only London and Durham, the two old- 


est of the urban universities, have had 
their origin in arts or theological institu- 
tions. At London it was University Col- 
lege (non-conformist) and Kings College 


Chureh of England) which formed the 
initial combination. At Durham the basis 
was of the university college type, under 
the influence of the older universities and 
the Church of England. Perhaps this very 
contrast with the circumstances under 
which the other urban institutions were 
founded will best illustrate the develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 


ParRKE RexrorpD KOLBE 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH SCHOOLS FOR ALEXANDRIA 


Tue Cairo correspondent of the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement writes that Lord Lloyd re- 
cently addressed a representative gathering of 
the British community in Alexandria at Victoria 
College on the question of the spread of En- 
glish education in Egypt, and launched a scheme 
for the ereation of new British schools in Alex- 
andria. 


® Maclean, op. cit., p. 119. 
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The need for some active move forward in 
the matter of English educational facilities in 
Alexandria is said to be very great. There is 
in Alexandria a considerable British colony 
which is annually increasing in size, but for 
which little education on English lines is pro- 
vided. On the other hand, by contrast there are 
large educational] institutions run by the Ital- 
ians, the French and the Greeks, both secular 
and religious, which provide instruction in their 
own languages and their own culture, not only 
for their own nationals, but also for members 
of other nationalities, including British-born 
children. 

Examples of this are the Maltese and Cypriot 
communities. Out of 1,500 Maltese boys and 
girls at present receiving instruction only 30 
are being educated in an English school. Of 
the 200 Cypriot children not a single one is 
being so educated. The majority attend schools 
of other nationalities, which make full provision 
for them, and so an important element for the 
spread of the English language and of English 
ideas is being lost. In illustration of this it is 
mentioned that in certain British commercial 
establishment in Alexandria employing numer- 
ous Maltese the medium of communication be- 
tween the employers and these employees is the 
French language. 

The only institutions providing an educa- 
tion on British educational lines in Alexandria 
are two primary schools run by the Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Jews and Victoria Col- 
lege. The latter was founded in 1902 in memory 
of Queen Victoria to afford education and train- 
ing on British public-school lines to children, 
not only of the British community, but also of 
the other local communities, including Egyp- 
tians. It has done and is still doing work, 
which in time should enable it to rival Robert 
College at Constantinople and the American 
College at Beirut, and its graduates are to be 
found fulfilling responsible duties in many parts 
of the Near East. The Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion schools are also said to be doing excellent 
work, but neither they nor Victoria College are 
sufficient. As an example, Victoria College only 
eaters for boys. There is no similar secondary 
education for girls belonging to the British 
community. It is now proposed to create a 
modern secondary schoo] for girls, open to the 
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daughters of British and non-British parents, 
and two primary intermediate schools, one for 


boys and one for girls, which would also be open 


to non-British children, if sufficient vacancies 
oceurred. All these schools will be undenomi- 
national, but direct facilities for religious in- 
struction will be afforded wherever demanded. 
It is argued that the success which has attended 
in Cairo the English School at Bulae and the 
English College at Faggala should serve as a 
criterion of the results which will accrue from 
the proposed scheme in Alexandria, where the 
numbers awaiting education are much greater 
than in the capital. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PROFESSORS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY school administrators and teach- 
ers in the United States are invited to attend 
the meetings of the International Congress of 
Professors of Secondary Schools to be held in 
Bucharest, Roumania, from July 19 to 24. 
This invitation has been transmitted by the 
Roumanian Committee of the International 
Congress, through its government and Minister 
Cretziano, in Washington, to the Department 
of State. The Bureau of Edueation has been 
designated to extend the invitation to school 
authorities in the United States. 

The following facilities and inducements are 
offered by the Roumanian government: (1) 
Free visa of passports. (2) A 50 per cent. 
reduction on Roumanian railroads from the 
frontier to Bucharest, and return; also separate 
ears for larger groups traveling together. (3) 
Free lodging in the best hotels in Bucharest. 
(4) Two official banquets offered by the local 
organizing committee. (5) Various exhibitions, 
receptions, ete., which will be organized in 
honor of the congress. (6) A series of didac- 
tical and cultural publications. (7) A six-day 
excursion in the most picturesque parts of the 
country, in order to visit the various Rouman- 
ian cultural institutions. This exeursion will 
be entirely at the expense of the Ministry of 
Publie Instruction. 

It is requested that those who desire to at- 
tend the International Congress immediately 
notify the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., in order that their names may be 
transmitted to the Roumanian officials. 


VISITING TEACHERS 

Tue U. S. Bureau of Education has prepared 
a bulletin and issued a statement in regard to 
the increase in the number of visiting teachers, 
according to which many school systems are 
employing visiting teachers in order to find out 
why the school does not function effectively. 
Information obtained by the bureau on this 
question shows that many children in our city 
schools need special help because of malad just- 
ments either in the schools, the homes, the 
neighborhoods, or in the children themselves. 

In order that such help may be given, several 
cities have employed visiting teachers who 
study the whole child, not merely during the 
five hours in which he is under his regular 
teacher’s eye, but in his home and environment, 
and when maladjustments have been discovered 
to eure them. 

The cases coming within the jurisdiction of 
the visiting teacher, to be more exact, are mal- 
adjustments in scholarship, involving subnor- 
mality, retardation, precocity; adverse home 
conditions—poverty, improper guardianship; 
misconduct in and out of school, and irregular 
attendance. 

In some communities such as Pasadena, 
Calif., visiting teachers are sent to children 
who are temporarily confined to their homes by 
reason of illness, so as to enable them to keep 
pace with their classes; also to those who are 
permanently removed from school so that they 
may receive instruction. 

Every school day the visiting teacher is busy 
from six to eight hours visiting the homes o! 
the smaller children and every other day the 
homes of the older children, hearing and out- 
lining their lessons. In a like manner, Holyoke, 
Mass., is also undertaking the education of ehil- 
dren who can not be transported to school. 

The popularity of the visiting-teacher move- 
ment is evidenced by its growth. It was first 
adopted into the school systems of New York, 
Boston and Hartford, Conn., in 1906-07. At 
the present time 74 cities report visiting teael 
ers. Many of these cities have from 15 to 2! 
teachers each. 

In 61 of the 74 cities reporting the employ 
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ment of such teachers, their salaries are paid 
wholly from public funds. In 20 of these 
cities, the movement was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers of New 
York City. The foregoing association paid 
two-thirds of the salaries for a stated time; 
then, when the value of the work had been 
demonstrated, it was taken over by the boards 
of education and the teachers were paid from 
publie funds. 

One school official, speaking of the visiting- 
teacher movement, said: “The school is the 
nurse or the doctor, the truant officer, and the 
regular teacher. The work of the truant officer 
is largely corrective; the work of the visiting 
teacher is essentially preventive.” 


GRANTS OF THE HARMON FOUNDA- 
TION FOR PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 
In order to assist real estate operators to es- 

tablish permanent publie playgrounds in new 
residential developments, the Harmon Founda- 
tion has set aside $40,000 for grants to devel- 
opers during 1928, according to an announce- 
ment of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. The association will admin- 
ister the plan of awards. 

Application for a grant from this Harmon 
Playfield Fund may be made by any developer 
of a residential subdivision in any city in the 
United States. No limit is set definitely to the 
size of the grant which may be made to any one 
developer, but it is intended to divide the 1928 
appropriation among not less than twenty resi- 
dential developments which qualify. 

Many real-estate operators have been quick to 
realize the selling value of setting aside part of 
a new development for public recreation pur- 
poses, according to William E. Harmon, presi- 
dent of the foundation. Often, however, the de- 
veloper meets with difficulty in persuading the 
city or town to accept a deed to this land, even 
as a gift. 

This offer results from experimental work re- 
cently finaneed by the Harmon Foundation with 
the purpose of demonstrating to real-estate men 
the economie advantage of playground provi- 
sion. “But it has been the observation of the 
Harmon Foundation,” said Mr. Harmon, “that 
city authorities, while eager to acquire public 
lands after a neighborhood has been heavily 
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built up, will often hesitate to accept the land 
which a developer offers at a time when values 
are low and the population has yet to arrive. 

In order to be eligible for a grant from the 
Harmon Playground Fund, an operator must 
have set aside an acre or more of land in a new 
residential development for perpetual use as a 
community recreation center. Preference will 
be given to those tracts where the deed will be 
vested in the city or township in which it is 
located. 

In order to link the playground thus estab- 
lished with the other playfields throughout the 
country affiliated in the permanent playground 
movement, the real-estate operators who receive 
assistance from the foundation will be asked to 
include the names Harmon and Field in what- 
ever designation they select for their local recre- 
ation center, and by so doing become eligible to 
the annual honorariums that are given by the 
foundation for meritorious playground work. 

Applications for awards from the Harmon 
Playground Fund should be made direct to the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

THE establishment of the Allegany School, in 
1927, was due to the appreciation of its spon- 
sors of the growing need for qualified teachers 
of natural history, which is an outgrowth of the 
increasing out-door movement of recent years. 
Nature study, in the tens of thousands of camps 
and out-door organizations which have appeared 
in this country in the past twenty-five years, has 
become one of the most essential and popular 
features of their service and their directors 
yearly seek competent men and women to give 
accurate and interesting education in this field. 

The location of this school in the great Alle- 
gany State Park, a tract of sixty thousand acres 
in the Allegheny Plateau, in the bend of the 
Allegheny River where it enters and departs 
from New York in its course to the Ohio, is an 
outstanding example of the growing uses of 
such state and national preserves as ideal fields 
for nature study; preserves the greater portions 
of which will always be kept in a wild state, 
where natural conditions will be maintained 
and where an ample variety of plants and ani- 
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mals and of geological phenomena may be ob- 
served. 

The school is sponsored by the New York 
State Museum of the University of the State of 
New York, Dr. Charles C. Adams, director of 
the State Museum, having general supervision 
of its educational policy; by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, of which Chauncey J. Ham- 
lin is president, and upon whose initiative the 
school was established, and by the Allegany 
State Park Commission, which showed appre- 
ciation of the value of such an educational un- 
dertaking in the training of teachers of nature 
study for the increasing numbers using such 
preserves, by providing the grounds and build- 
ings and by other evidences of cordial support. 

Allegany State Park is conveniently placed 
for access from the northeastern and central 
states, and is easy of approach from other parts 
of the country. Since much of it is on a plateau 
averaging 2,000 feet above sea, its climate and 
plant associations partake to a high degree of 
those of the Adirondacks and it offers pleasant 
summer coolness. It is a region of long deep 
valleys with intervening ridges rising to 2,600 
feet, and as it adjoins a similarly wild area, now 
being acquired by the federal government, as the 
Allegheny National Forest, just over the Penn- 
sylvania line, the wide woodland cover shelters 
deer and bear, as well as smaller animals. It is 
75 miles south of Buffalo, its main entrance 
point being at Salamanca, on the main line of 
the Erie Railroad. It is about midway between 
New York City and Detroit, and a quarter of 
the country’s population lies within 300 miles of 
it. About three quarters of its area is covered 
with woodland, which keeps its streams, in which 
trout are numerous, well filled in the summer 
heats. 

Dr. Coker will again teach field zoology at 
this summer’s session; William P. Alexander, 
field naturalist of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, will again teach general nature study; 
Professor Allen C. Tester, of the University of 
Iowa, will return to teach field geology; Dr. 
Fred W. Emerson, of Earlham College, Earl- 
ham, Ind., will teach field botany, and a new 
member of the faculty will be Aretas A. Saun- 
ders, of the Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, author of “Birds of the Allegany 
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State Park,” to teach the natural history of 
birds. 

Registration should be completed by June 1, 
Only those who have the equivalent of a high- 
school course should apply. The accommoda- 
tions are limited to fifty. The sessions will begin 
on July 7 and continue through August 25, A 
cireular giving details as to courses, registration, 
costs and deposits required will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Registration Office, Allegany 
School of Natural History, New York State Mu- 
seum, Albany, N. Y. The total expense of the 
seven weeks’ session, including tuition, board 
and lodging, is $150. Furnished cabins, with 
two sleeping rooms and a living room, are fur- 
nished for every two persons in separate groups 
for men and women. 


THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

By a vote of about 80 to 70 on March 12 the 
Faculty of the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts rejected the proposal for the 
University College. This was the fourth meet- 
ing held by the faculty to discuss the subject 
within a period of eight days, and it followed 
a long diseussion of the whole question. 

The grounds for this action on the part of 
the literary faculty were different from those 
which led to similar action on the part of the 
colleges of engineering and architecture. Their 
action was based largely on what was felt to be 
a fundamental incompatibility in the plan with 
the present curriculum in the engineering co! 
lege. The resolution adopted was as follows: 


WHEREAS, By the president’s statement, sevent) 
three per cent. of the funds released by the raising 
of the limit on the proceeds from the mill-tax ar 
being used for new projects; and 

WHEREAS, Within recent years large commit: 
ments to new undertakings, notably the School of 
Forestry and Conservation, the courses in library 
science, the enlarged program of the School « 
Education and the School of Business Administra 
tion, have involved and will necessitate the expendi 
ture of large sums; and 

WHEREAS, Available funds have been so limited 
that a budget increase for normal purposes of only 
one per cent. could be allowed; and 

Wuereas, It will be impossible to attract and 
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retain on the faculties men of outstanding ability 
and attainments, if such a state of affairs per- 
sists; and 

Wuereas, The faculty of the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts sees in the inauguration 
of the University College jeopardy not only to the 
best interests of its own students, but also to the 
best interests of the university as a whole; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts claims the privilege of admitting its 
students directly, as provided by the regents’ reso- 
lution of June 17, 1927, until such time as the state 
shall provide adequate funds for developing the 
University College effectively without injury to es- 
tablished units of the university. 


THE SUMMER SESSION FACULTY OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Tue thirty-seventh summer session, which 
will open on June 30, will have on its teach- 
ing staff thirty professors from as many col- 
leges and universities in addition to regular 
members of the faeulty, according to Professor 
Riverda H. Jordan, director of the summer 
session. Members of the teaching staff coming 
from other universities include the following: 


History: Professor Henry E. Bourne, Western 
Reserve; Professor Frank H. Hodder, University 
of Kansas; Professor Horace Kidger, head of the 
department of social studies in Newton, Mass. 

Government: Professor Robert A. MacKay, Eric 
Dennis memorial professor of government and 
political science, Dalhousie University. 

Economics and Sociology: Dr. Robert Redfield, 
University of Chicago. 

Education: Professor William C. Ruediger, dean 
of the Teachers’ College, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Dr. Wendell §S. Brooks, president of 
Courier College, Chicago; Dr. C. D. Champlin, pro- 
fessor of education, Pennsylvania State College. 

Physics: Dr. William F. G. Swann, director of 
the Bartol Research Foundation, Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia; Professor Robert E. Loving, Rich- 
mond College; Carl A. Zeller, of the public schools 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

Music: Dr. W. G. Whittaker, professor of music, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England; 
Professor Paul J. Weaver, director of music, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Physical Education: Dr. R. G. Clapp, professor 
of physical education, University of Nebraska; 
Dr. William L, Anderson, supervisor of physical 
‘raining, Stuyvesant High School, New York; Jean 
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M. Gélas, director of physical education, Hamilton 
College. 

Public Speaking: Professor Everett L. Hunt, 
Swarthmore; Professor Walter H. Stainton, pro- 
fessor of public speaking, Dartmouth; Dr. Marvin 
T. Herrick, assistant professor of public speaking, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The Classics: Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, professor of 
Latin, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Geography and Geology: Dr. Collier Cobb, pro- 
fessor of geology, University of North Carolina; 
Professor Henry Leighton, professor of geology, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Jesse P. Rowe, pro- 
fessor of geology, University of Montana; Profes- 
sor M. H. Stow, Washington and Lee University. 

Romance Languages: Albert LeRebeller, French 
master, Culver Military Academy; Levi Wencelins, 
instructor in French, New York University. 

English: Dr. Guy 8. Greene, assistant professor 
of English, University of Pittsburgh. 

Psychology: Dr. Harry Helson, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, University of Kansas. 

Fine Arts: Forrest F. Stark, instructor, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


Tue resignation of President Benjamin T. 
Marshall, of the Connecticut College for 
Women at New London, was accepted at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees. At 
the same time the board voted to request the 
resignation of Professor John Edwin Wells, 
of the English department. 

According to the Associated Press a state- 
ment has been issued by the trustees in which 
it is said that in accepting the resignation the 
board realized how exacting and difficult the 
post of chief executive of an institution may 
become; that Dr. Marshall had been called 
upon to adjust “clashes of personality,” and 
that during the past several years such a situa- 
tion had developed which “had become aggra- 
vated, between President Marshall and several 
officers of the board, the business manager and 
at least one important member of the faculty.” 
Continuing, the statement said: 


This series of misunderstandings has tended to 
hamper the growth of the college. It has been a 
heavy strain upon the health of the president and 
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has made for ineffective service on the part of the 
board. 

With this in mind, therefore, and while finally 
appreciating the devoted service which Dr. Marshall 
has given to the college, the board has been re- 
gretfully forced to the conclusion that it should 
accept his resignation to take effect July 1, 1928. 

It was voted that, in lieu of a sabbatical year to 
which the president is entitled after his long ser- 
vice, his present salary and emoluments not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 be extended in monthly instalments 
for one year from July 1. 

A change in administration is often essential for 
the continued progress of an expanding institution. 
With deep sense of the responsibility to every ele- 
ment in the college, the faculty, the students, the 
alumnae, the parents, as well as the outside friends 
and supporters, the board believes it has acted for 
the best interests of the future of the college. 

This action should not be interpreted as an en- 
dorsement of the other opposing factions involved. 
The board will continue its investigation and take 
such further action as it shall deem necessary. For 
the present the administrative work of the college 
will be carried on probably by a committee. The 
committee will give its best endeavor to find a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Marshall. There is a general desire 
among its members to choose as the next incumbent 
some one not now connected with the college, whose 
sympathies have not been involved in the present 
difficulty. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Tue Board of Education of Chicago finally 
voted to dismiss Mr. William McAndrew as 
superintendent of schools on March 22. Mr. 
McAndrew’s term of office had expired in 
January. It is said that an appeal will be 
made to the courts from the verdict of the 
board and a libel suit against Mayor Thompson 
by Mr. McAndrew is pending. The suit for 
libel by Professor David S. Muzzey against 
John J. Gorman, a member of the Chicago 
school board, is now being tried in the Federal 
courts, 


Tue Reverenp SypNey Swow, D.D., has 
been elected president of Meadville Theological 
School of Chicago, by unanimous vote of the 
board of trustees. 

Witrorp L. Correy, formerly state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Colorado, has 
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assumed his new position of dean of the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit. Dr. Coffey sue- 
ceeds the late David Mackenzie, who died jn 
July, 1926. Since that time Mr. Albertus Dar. 
nell, who was Mr. Mackenzie’s assistant, has 
been acting dean of the college. 


THE ReveREND R. Evior MARSHALL, rector 
of the Holderness School at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, has presented his resignation to the 
trustees. 


THE electors to the newly-established Rouse 
Ball professorship of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge have elected John Eden- 
sor Littlewood, F.R.S., fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege and Cayley lecturer in mathematics, to the 
professorship. 


SHERMAN L. ANDERSON has been appointed 
instructor and research assistant in the depart- 
ment of government and law at Lafayette Col- 
lege. Mr. Anderson expects to receive the de- 
gree of LL.B. at Harvard in June. He taught 
American government at the University of 
Minnesota for two years. 


Arter serving for fourteen years as treasurer 
of Wellesley College, years of growth and ex- 
pansion following the fire of 1914, Lewis Ken- 
nedy Morse has resigned from the Board of 
Trustees to devote himself to the study of inter- 
national finance. 


THE election is announced of eleven new 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. At 
the same meeting the Board of Trustees gave 
final approval to the revision of statutes which 
had governed the institution since Colonial 
days. The new trustees are Albert J. County, 
Robert C. Dechert, Robert C. Hill, George Me- 
Fadden, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, Adolph G. 
Rosengarten, Dr. Alfred Stengel, Judge Horace 
Stern, C. Frederick C. Stout, J. Barton Town- 
send and John E. Zimmerman. All are alumni 
of the university, except Mr. Stout, who is 
president of the Board of Managers of the 
Graduate Hospital. This election brings the 
total personnel of the board to forty, an in- 
erease of sixteen over the maximum provided 
under the old statutes. The eleven trustees will 
serve for ten years and will be known as term 
trustees. 
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Six Negro educators have been seleeted to 
serve as consultants in the land-grant college 
survey being conducted by the Bureau of Edu- 
eation. They were named for the purpose of 
reviewing. the plans and giving expert advice 
on the aspects of the survey dealing particu- 
larly with Negro land-grant colleges. It is ex- 
pected also that they will review the general 
questionnaires being prepared for the survey 
in order to make such modifications and addi- 
tions as will make them suitable for Negro 
land-grant colleges. Those selected are as fol- 
lows: B. F. Hubert, president, Georgia State 
Industrial College, Savannah, Ga.; John M. 
Gandy, president, Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Ettrick, Va.; John W. Davis, 
president, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, 
Institute, W. Va.; J. S. Clark, president, 
Southern University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Seotlandsville, Louisiana; J. 
R. E. Lee, president, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla., and Eliza- 
beth C. May, head of the department of home 
economics, Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Texas. 


Tue undergraduate European fellowship of 
Bryn Mawr College for the senior with highest 
honors goes to Margaret Gregson, of La Grange, 
Ill. The Rubel graduate European fellowship 
valued at $1,500 was awarded to Helen Muchniec, 
of Brooklyn; the Fanny Bullock Workman 
graduate European fellowship of $1,500 to 
Dorothy Wyckoff, of Philadelphia; the Otten- 
dorfer Memorial graduate European fellowship, 
carrying $1,200, to Mrs. Myra Richards Jessen, 
and the Mary E. Garrett graduate European fel- 
lowship, valued at $1,000, to Dorothy Walsh, 
A.B., of Vancouver, B. C. 


Proressor Srras Hertzier, who is a member 
of the faculty at Goshen College, will be visiting 
professor of education at Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma, for the summer of 1928. 


Principat Jonn K. Bouen, of Public School 
75, Brooklyn, has been nominated by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents for the 
district superintendeney vacated through the 
election of John E. Wade as associate superin- 
tendent. 


Ciayton M. Oxson, formerly superintendent 
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of schools at Searville, Iowa, is the new super- 
intendent at Boyd, Minn. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. HA, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has been reelected for a three-year term. 
Mr. Hall has completed nearly twenty years of 
service at Little Rock. 


Rosert Koopman, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Vicksburg, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Tappan Junior High 
School at Ann Arbor. 


Dr. James M. Murpocs has been appointed 
superintendent of the Minnesota School for 
Feeble Minded at Faribault, Minn. He was for- 
merly superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
School for Feeble Minded at Polk. 


Proressor A. S. Barr, of the department of 
education of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed by the board of education of 
Superior, Wisconsin, as a technical adviser in 
supervision, research and curriculum construe- 
tion for the second semester of the school year, 
1927-28. 


A Wituiam Snow MILter lectureship has 
been established at the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School by the Phi Beta Pi fraternity, 
in connection with the seventieth birthday of 
Dr. William Snow Miller, emeritus professor of 
anatomy at the university. 


THE cross of the Commander of the Order 
of the White Rose has been conferred by the 
Republic of Finland on Dean Albert R. Mann, 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
in recognition of his services in connection with 
the development of agricultural education. The 
award is the highest honorary decoration of 
Finland. 


PRESENTATION of the Bruce medal of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacifie to Dr. 
Walter S. Adams, director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, will be made on April 16 by Dr. 
W. W. Campbell, president of the University 
of California. On this occasion Dr. Adams 
will give an address on “The Past Twenty 
Years of Physical Astronomy.” 


Dr. Sao-Ke Aurrep Sze, the chinese min- 
ister, will deliver the commencement address at 
Lafayette College on the morning of June 8. 
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Dr. Sze before holding his present position was 
Minister from China to Great Britain, Chinese 
delegate to the Peace Conference at Paris in 
1918, and to the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament in 1921. 


SECRETARY OF STaTe FRANK B. Kewu.oce and 
Associate Justice Pierce Butler, both of St. 
Paul, have tentatively accepted invitations to 
attend the National Education Association meet- 
ing in Minneapolis in July. 


Dr. WittiamM Matuer Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, and Miss Cornelia Adair, 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, will address the annual convention of the 
Georgia Education Association in Atlanta dur- 
ing the week of April 10. Five thousand teach- 
ers are expected to attend the convention. 


Dr. Epwarp L. THorNpDIKE, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will lecture for two 
weeks during the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, also of Teachers College, will lecture 
during the first week of the session. Professors 
Kilpatrick and Thorndike will give two lec- 
tures a day during their attendance, these form- 
ing part of two unit courses which are offered 
at hours which do not conflict with other edu- 
cational courses. 

ProressoR Epwin W. Kemmerer, of Prince- 
ton University, former professor of economics 
at Cornell, returned to Ithaca on March 12 
and 13 to lecture on the Jacob H. Schiff Foun- 
dation and to make the principal address at the 
annual banquet and meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce. His lectures at the university 
were on “The Work of Foreign Financial Ad- 
visers” and “The Response of Governments and 
the Public to the Recommendations of Foreign 
Financial Advisers.” 


Dr. ArTHuR L. WHEELER, professor of Latin 
at Princeton University, is delivering the Sather 
lectures on “Classical Literature” at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON, assistant director 
of the American Council on Education, ad- 
dressed the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at its spring meet- 
ing at the Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
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New Hampshire, on March 31, on the subject: 
“Should there be a National List of Approved 
Colleges and Universities?” 

Dr, WILHELM MeyeEr-LUBKE will spend the 
months of October, November and December at 
the Johns Hopkins University as Speyer visit- 
ing professor. He will meet classes six times a 
week, giving four lectures each week on Ko- 
mance Vocabulary and devoting two hours to 
practical exercises based on linguistic atlases. 


Proressor LyMan C. NEWELL, of Boston Uni- 
versity, delivered the address at the exercises 
commemorating the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Count Rum- 
ford, which were held on March 26 at Woburn, 
Mass., where Count Rumford was born. The 
title of the address was “Count Rumford— 
Scientist and Philanthropist.” 


Dr. Tuomas Bruce F reas, professor of chem- 
istry at Columbia University, died on March 15, 
aged fifty-nine years. 


THE death is announced of Dr. John P. Me- 
Coy, from 1924 to 1927 professor of education 
in Ursinus College. 


W. R. SKILLMAN, superintendent of public 
schools at Kane, Pennsylvania, has died at the 
age of thirty-seven years. 


By the will of Amy Lowell, the poet, Harvard 
University receives her collection of books and 
manuscripts, on condition that the university 
agrees to provide a suitable room for them. 
By accepting the gifts Harvard will receive the 
residue of the estate, $627,347, to care for the 
collection and to increase it from time to time. 
A trust fund of $40,000 for a traveling fellow- 
ship is to provide $2,000 each year for a poet 
of American birth for travel abroad. 


GEORGETOWN UNIversITy has received $25\,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Maloney, of 
Waldwick, N. J., for the Chemo-Medical Re- 
search Institute to be built on the university 
grounds. 


THE University of Buffalo has received a gift 
of $100,000 from Mr. Darwin D. Martin to 
establish the Martin professorship of mathe- 
matics. The announcement of the gift was 
made in connection with the dedication of Ed- 
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mund Hayes Hall, the new administration build- 
ing which has just been completed. 


By the will of Mrs. C. S. Wing, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the sum of $30,000 is left to the Wing 
Schoo] of Sandwich, Massachusetts. Harvard 
University receives $10,000. 

Tue American Advisory Committee of the 
Hebrew University in Palestine, meeting in the 
office of Felix Warburg, chairman, voted to 
send $138,000 to the Hebrew University as its 
contribution to the budget for the year 1927-28. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by President R. B. 
von KleinSmid, of the University of Southern 
California, of the establishment of a new Col- 
lege of Engineering at Southern California, em- 
bracing the departments of civil, electrical, me- 
chanical, chemical and petroleum engineering, 
the last ineluding geology, mineralogy, petro- 
leum technology and mining. 


PresipentT LivinGston Farranp, of Cornell 
University, has endorsed the proposed establish- 
ment of a graduate school of tropical agricul- 
ture at the University of Porto Rico. President 
Farrand, with Dean Albert R. Mann, of the col- 
lege of agriculture, and Dr. Lewis Knudson, 
Ph.D., professor of botany, recently completed 
a two weeks’ survey of conditions in the island. 
According to dispatches from Porto Rico, Pres- 
ident Farrand not only approved the general 
plan but outlined to the university administra- 
tion in Porto Rico details of the institution and 
its requirements, financial as well as scientific 
and physical. He asserted that the new school 
would need an endowment of at least $1,000,000. 


CoLUMBIA UNIversity has absorbed the Amer- 
ican Correspondence School of Librarianship of 
Syracuse. Correspondence studies in library 
training will be administered jointly by the 
School of Library Service and the Home Study 
Department. 


Joser Hormann, director of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Musie, announced that it is planned 
to abandon all tuition fees. Every pupil will 
become a scholarship student and scholarships 
will be awarded only to applicants of excep- 
tional qualifications. 


By a change in the conduct of the Harvard 
University division of geology, which goes into 
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immediate effect, students concentrating in that 
field will work under the tutorial system and its 
attendant general examinations. The division 
of geology is the third science to adopt the 
tutorial system, the divisions of biochemistry 
and biology having adopted it last spring. 


Or 845,000 teachers, principals, supervisors 
and administrative officers in public elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States in 
1926-1927, 377,462 were enrolled in summer 
schools during the last summer, according to 
figures compiled by the National Education 
Association. Of these, 247,227, or 29.2 per 
cent. of thé total number of school men and 
women of the country, were enrolled in teacher 
training or education courses. The largest pro- 
portion enrolled from any one state was 62.5 per 
cent. from Colorado; Alabama came next, with 
an enrollment of 56.2 per cent.; Oklahoma 
stood third, with 45.4 per cent., and Tennessee 
fourth, with 42.5 per cent. 


AN order sponsored by Chairman Francis C. 
Gray and Edward M. Sullivan, providing for a 
survey of the public schools by a committee of 
seven members, was introduced at a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston School Committee, and will 
be acted on shortly. The order provides that 
the mayor, the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and the Boston Real Estate Exchange each be 
invited to nominate one member of the pro- 
posed committee to serve with the following 
persons to be named by the school committee: 
Michael H. Sullivan, chairman, former head of 
the school committee and of the Boston Finance 
Commission; Arthur L. Gould, assistant super- 
intendent; Archer M. Nickerson, master of the 
Frank V. Thompson intermediate school, and 
Walter F. Downey, head master of English 
High School. It was explained that the in- 
vestigation is advocated because expenditures 
of the school committee for all purposes, in- 
cluding land and new buildings, have increased 
from $7,495,052 in 1918 to $19,581,458 in 1927. 
Recently, a preliminary survey by the Finance 
Commission indicated that an elaborate survey 
would cost $60,000. The school committee is 
willing to provide the necessary funds. 


Some twenty-five German students of educa- 
tion have sailed for the United States on the 
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steamer Dresden for a three months’ study tour 
of American educational institutions. The tour 
was arranged jointly by the Zentralinstitut of 
Berlin and the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The German 
professors and teachers will spend eleven days 
in New York, seven in Chicago, six in Boston 
and four in Milwaukee. They will also visit 
Philadelphia and other large cities. 


AxsovuT one hundred and twenty scholarships 
for short courses (not exceeding one year) at 
farm institutes and ten scholarships for diploma 
or degree courses in an agricultural or allied 
subject at agricultural colleges and universities, 
or for veterinary courses at veterinary colleges, 
are offered for award this year by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, under 
the scheme of scholarships and maintenance 
grants for the sons and daughters of agricul- 
tural workmen and others. Awards are con- 
fined to (a) sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen or of working bailiffs and smallholders 
whose means are comparable with those of agri- 
cultural workmen; (b) bona fide workers in 
agriculture; (c) sons and daughters of other 
rural workers whose means and method of live- 
lihood are comparable with those of agricultural 
workmen. The scholarships are of sufficient 
value to enable the recipients to attend the vari- 
ous courses without cost to their parents. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RESEARCH CLUB IN A SMALL 
COLLEGE 


Ir is assumed as a fundamental premise or 
hypothesis that the spirit and results of re- 
search are desirable in any small college as well 
as large university. For this reason, among 
others, Dr. J. E. Bathurst, now with the staff 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, Institute of Government Research at 
Washington, D. C., began agitation for a 
Faculty Men’s Research Club upon the campus 
of Dakota Wesleyan University during the early 
fall of the school year of 1926-’27. The women 
upon the campus had long enjoyed their 
“Faculty Women’s Club,” although it is true 
that it was more essentially a social than re- 
search organization. Most members of the 
faculty were reasonably familiar with statistical 
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and research methods as used in various gradu- 
ate schools where they had received their previ- 
ous training. And yet no department upon the 
campus possessed a sufficiently large number of 
instructors to organize a seminar as such within 
the department. A larger, broader organization, 
therefore, seemed to be the logical solution. 
The purpose of the club, according to its con- 
stitution, is “to foster a spirit of research among 
its members; to encourage original investiga- 
tions and to assist in the publication of such in- 
vestigations.” Only material of an original na- 
ture is presented by members of the club. 

There are two types of membership in this 
organization; active and associate. Active mem- 
bers may vote and hold office. Associate mem- 
bers may participate in all the activities of the 
club but may neither vote nor hold office. Al! 
men faculty members who are teaching courses 
of collegiate rank and administrative officers of 
the institution are eligible to active membership 
in the club. Any person receiving a two thirds 
vote of the active members of the club may be- 
come an associate member. 

The officers, elected at the last regular meet- 
ing of the year, are a president, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. The duties are those 
usually pertaining to such offices. 

The meetings of the club are held on the see- 
ond and fourth Tuesdays of each month of the 
academic year, except during the holiday sea- 
son or vacation. The officers constitute an 
executive and program committee that arranges 
all programs at least two months in advance, 
with the exception of the first three programs 
of each academic year, which are adjusted to 
the above provisions as closely as time will per- 
mit. The usual provisions are made in the con- 
stitution for amendment. Meetings have been 
held regularly from 6:00 to 8:00 P. M. at the 
Y. W. C. A. cafeteria. Dinner usually occupies 
the first forty-five minutes. Current events from 
the various fields represented by the instructors 
present then consumes about fifteen minutes. 
The original material under consideration is 
then presented and discussion follows until the 
closing hour. 

After using this type of research club for ® 
period of nearly two years, and observing the 
results it will produce, we feel justified in urg- 
ing its careful consideration by any college °T 
university with an enrollment of less than one 
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thousand students. There. are many benefits 
that might be mentioned as accruing as a result 
of the existence of such a elub. Most con- 
spicuous among them is the greatly increased 
interest and participation in research work, the 
enlarged number of original contributions from 
members that have appeared in the various 
journals, and finally the wonderful spirit of 
fellowship and sympathy that is created among 
the members from the various departments. 

Original investigations that have been pre- 
sented and diseussed during the past year in- 
clude: “The Passing of Instinct,” “The Weller 
Plan of Farm Relief,” “Term Paper Practices 
in the Teaching of Chemistry in the Schools of 
the United States,” “The Soviet Rule and the 
Chureh,” “The Endocrine Gland with Respect 
to its Effeet on the Will,” “Dakota Wesleyan’s 
Contribution to World Service and Leadership,” 
“Classical Echoes in Modern Literature,” “If 
Plutarch’s Contemporaries were Living To-day,” 
“What is Sacred Musie,” “Crisis-Points in the 
Development of Religious Edueation in Colleges 
and Universities,” “Certain Mechanical Features 
ot Overhead Transmission Lines,” “The Atti- 
tude of Germany toward the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War,” “Cheating in 
College,” and “Regeneration of Animal Frag- 
ments,” 

Rate E. Dunpar 
DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF THE 
RURAL SCHOOL? 


Wirn the coming of objective measures of 
school achievement, of seales and score ecards 
and of vigorous search for the facts about edu- 
cation, the little red school house has been 
gradually losing what little prestige it once en- 
joyed. We are becoming increasingly sensible 
of the fact that the one-room school, as it now 
exists, is grossly inefficient and inadequate to 
the needs which must be met in educating the 
children of the open country. 

Among the charges against the rural schools 
which are quite evidently true are that in the 
main these schools are poorly housed, poorly 
equipped, inadequately supervised, taught for 
the most part by teachers of inadequate train- 
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ing and little experience through a term which 
is usually from four to eight weeks shorter than 
that of the average city school, and supported 
by a unit of taxation and administration that is 
too small for any sort of efficiency. To this 
already impressive list of deficiencies, the testers 
and measurers have added corroborative evi- 
dence in great abundance to the effect that, 
grade for grade, pupils of the rural schools are 
actually distinctly inferior to city children in 
ability to do school work. 

All this appears to be a pretty well-established 
fact. The rural schools are in a serious condi- 
tion, a condition which cries aloud for remedy. 
As things are, the boys and girls of the open 
country, still nearly half of all the children of 
the nation, are not being given an educational 
opportunity equal to that which the children of 
the cities enjoy. The rural schools have failed 
to keep pace with advancing standards in edu- 
cation, and are now, in many instances, no bet- 
ter than they were forty years ago. There is 
little room for argument with the would-be re- 
formers of the rural schools upon the necessity 
for reform. However, when we come to the 
question of what specifically shall be done to im- 
prove rural education, there appears to be some 
room for divergence of opinion. 

To this question most of those who are attack- 
ing the problem of rural school reorganization 
have the ready-made answer of consolidation. 
Consolidation is the panacea which will cure all 
the ills of rural education. Existing districts 
are to be united into much larger units, in part 
to equalize financial resources, but mostly to 
make it possible to establish schools as nearly 
like city grade schools as circumstances will per- 
mit. Against the first of these aims, that of en- 
larging the unit of taxation for school purposes, 
there can be little argument. Indeed if there is 
to be any adequate equalizing of taxing power, 
the taxing unit will have to be enlarged beyond 
the boundaries of any single school district, con- 
solidated or otherwise. 

Some questions, however, might reasonably be 
raised concerning the advisability of establish- 
ing large centralized graded schools in rural 
territory. The problem of transportation alone, 
in view of road conditions in many regions, 
would still be a difficult problem, but not per- 
haps an insurmountable one. The objections to 
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a headlong plunge into the building of central- 
ized schools has other more significant angles. 

The new schools which it is proposed to estab- 
lish would, of course, overcome most of the dis- 
advantages of the one-room rural school, replac- 
ing them with all the advantages of the highly 
organized, routinized and vigorously graded eity 
school, and, we presume, with all its disadvan- 
tages; and there is the crux of the question. 

Are we justified in hastening to establish rural 
replicas of the city-graded school, when the con- 
sensus of enlightened opinion on education is 
that the city-graded school, as it now exists, is 
at best a rather poor make-shift, which has 
grown up somewhat aimlessly as the most ob- 
vious available means of attempting to educate 
all the children of all the people without over- 
taxing the public purse? Are we sure as yet 
that the standardized mass education of the 
graded school, with the limits upon individual 
initiative and upon allowance for individual 
differences of ability which it imposes, is the 
last word in democratic education? 

Pending the outcome of extensive experiment 
with other forms of school organization, had we 
not better try the effect of a large taxing unit, 
a longer term, trained teaching and expert su- 
pervision, good buildings and good equipment 
upon the one-room type of rural school for a 
few more years at least. No doubt the junior 
and senior high-school groups can be best cared 
for in large centers—much larger centers than 
are now contemplated for eight-grade consoli- 
dated schools, but is this so certainly true of the 
first six grades? Had not the children of the 
first six grades better be gathered in groups of 
about twenty, into efficiently administrated and 
supervised one-room schools near their homes, 
where a degree of freedom for individual growth 
could be permitted which has not been found 
possible as yet in large graded district schools. 

Really given a chance to do so, the six-grade, 
one-room school might, under expert direction, 
evolve into a type of school, much better suited 
to its purpose than the eight-grade consolidated 
school would be. In these schools it might be 
possible to develop curricula and methods of 
teaching similar to those now being tried at 
Winnetka, by which each pupil could advance 
at his own rate in the fundamental subjects of 
the elementary school. 
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In any event, is it wise to announce just yet 
that the only solution of the problem of rural 
education is consolidation? Is it not true that 
pending the slow process of actually bringing 
about consolidation, we are, through sheer neg- 
lect, letting the one-room school fall far, far 
short of its immediate possibilities? Are we jus- 
tified in abandoning it as impossible, simply 
because under existing conditions, it does not do 
good work? Could any city-graded school do 
good work with no supervision, no equipment, 
poor teaching and a seven-month term? Is it 
not probable that the reason for the poor quality 
of the work in the one-room school lies not so 
much in the size of the unit, and the type of the 
class organization, as it does in the more vital 
factors of time, teaching, supervision and equip- 
ment? The Cleveland survey long ago demon- 
strated the vital importance of supervision, yet 
in large areas of the United States, the rural 
school goes practically unsupervised, and no- 
where is its supervision adequate. Since it is 
obvious that the people of the rural districts 
themselves seem reluctant to abandon their local 
schools, had we not better be expending more 
effort trying to make something out of the one- 
room school? It is really so bad that it is un- 
worthy of anything but condemnation? 

These questions we respectfully submit to 
those who are responsible for the development 
of the rural schools. We do not pretend to have 
the answer. Perhaps, after all, the consolidated 
graded school, in the end, will be found to be 
the only practical economical solution. There 
are those among us who doubt it. There are 
those among us who believe that in a few more 
decades the graded school as it now exists, with 
its stress on the assignment—class recitation, 
type of lesson, and its predominance of teacher 
activity over individual pupil activity will be 
as definitely a thing of the past as the moni- 
torial system of Lancaster and Bell. In the 
face of these doubts of the ultimate survival of 
the grade school as the dominant teaching or- 
ganization, is it wise to urge rural education to 
take to its wings at once, and fly from one evil 
to another, when we are not at all sure that the 
one from which it is urged to fly will not in the 
end prove to be the lesser of the two? 

Roscoe PuLiiaM 


HARRISBURG, ILLINOIS 
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TESTING THE COLLEGE TEACHER'S 
TEACHING ABILITY 

Since the publication of a short article, 
“Testing the College Teacher’s Teaching Abil- 
ity,” in the December 3, 1927, number of this 
magazine, the writer has received several letters 
pointing out that significant correlations between 
various factors or traits and teaching ability (as 
judged by supervisors, coworkers, students, 
and even self-rating scales) have been devised 
for elementary and high-school teachers and 
could readily be adapted for the college teacher. 
Suggestions are also offered that testing for 
traits and factors is much simpler than testing 
for results and, since significant correlations 
have been found, a test determining the presence 
of these factors is an adequate test for determin- 
ing teaching ability. 

This is questioned. Any situation involving 
an individual is highly complicated. Any situa- 
tion involving the interrelation of one individual 
with a group of individuals reaches an infinite 
degree of complexity and requires supernatural 
insight to detect the particular factor or factors 
attributable for resultant conditions. A teacher 
is a complex of interplaying variable factors 
existing in variable degrees so that the resultant 
teacher entity can not be estimated by a summa- 
tion of contributing factors. The product of 
the interrelation, both positive and negative, of 
all factors, existent and non-existent, as un- 
known multiples would more nearly approxi- 
mate the teacher’s profile. Testing for factors 
coexistent with teaching ability may have dis- 
closed statistically significant correlations, but 
many challenging conditions have been ignored, 
for (1) the existence or non-existence of these 
factors has usually been determined subjec- 
tively; (2) these factors have been supposed to 
be unitary, constant and tangible; (3) the co- 
existence of these factors has been mistaken for 
their corelation, and (4) subjective evaluations 
have been used in determining objective findings. 

Factors to be technically corelated must show 
relationship—inereasing or diminishing, one 
must have a definite effect upon the other. A 
high correlation may be claimed between the 
number of hands and feet possessed by an in- 
dividual. Amputation of one, however, has no 
effect upon the number of the other. Neither 
is a eausal factor for the number of the other. 





Factors can be coexistent without being core- 
lated. Only too often are factors found to exist 
simultaneously, a corelationship is inferred and 
predictions of the existence of one is then based 
upon the existence of the other. 

Adapting high-school teacher rating tests to 
college level is not feasible. The college teacher 
would object (as undoubtedly many high-school 
teachers do) to being “standardized.” Tests in 
order to be applicable for large numbers must 
deal with common traits. Those varying fac- 
tors that are characteristic of an individual, that 
differentiate him from others and are probably 
potent factors affecting his teaching, would 
necessarily be ignored in a test devised for large 
numbers. Should a test be devised that would 
appease the college teacher on this score it 
would be more than welcomed by him, for a test 
that even to a fair degree of reliability could 
determine the factors related to his teaching 
ability would be of the greatest diagnostic 
value. He could utilize the findings as bases 
for remedial work. If actualiy corelated fac- 
tors are found the college teacher will alter 
those factors and his teaching will be affected 
correspondingly. It would be a reflection upon 
the college teacher’s astuteness of intelleet if he 
did not recognize his own plasticity and should 
consider any findings as dictum ultimatum. 

If an approach in measuring teacher ability 
is to be made by use of tests the first logical step 
should not be to procure significant correlations 
between subjectively determined factors and sub- 
jectively estimated teaching ability, but rather 
to devise tests that would objectively determine 
the existence of these factors, their significance, 
the significance of their absence, and the signifi- 
cance of their interrelation. The immensity of 
this undertaking is staggering, but only to the 
degree that it is done can the measurement of 
variable quantities in variable relations be a 
scientific procedure. 

The next step would be to objectively measure 
the effectiveness of teaching—not accept sub- 
jective estimates. For should we accept sub- 
jective evaluations here the whole process of 
measurement could well be eliminated and the 
subjective estimates of factors significant to 
teaching ability could be accepted as final. The 
last step in this approach would be the discov- 
ery of the multiple correlations between objec- 
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tively measured teaching ability and the objec- 
tively determined “teacher entity.” Thus far 
objective correlations between subjectively deter- 
mined factors and subjectively determined re- 
sults has constituted our evaluation of teaching 
ability. 

Norma V. SCHEIDEMANN 





QUOTATIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 

THERE is much to be said in favor of the order 
pending before the school committee for a sur- 
vey of the public-school system. The mounting 
cost of training the young idea justifies such a 
study. The inquiry proposed by Chairman 
Francis C. Gray and Edward M. Sullivan in the 
order they have presented to the committee 
would seem to be broad enough in its scope to 
result in no little light upon this perplexing 
problem in the cost of running the cities. And 
while the cost is uppermost in the minds of 
many who have given thought to the schools, in- 
vestigation should prove of value as affecting 
the welfare of the pupils by determining whether 
or not present methods are best adapted to meet 
their real needs in education. It is not a ques- 
tion to be approached solely from the viewpoint 
of dollars and cents. 

It is proposed, among other things, to ascer- 
tain whether or not in the intermediate and 
high schools “subjects are being taught which 
are of so unusual a nature as may be broadly 
classified as fads and fancies.” This gets down 
to brass tacks. It opens the door to an inquiry 
touching one of the great causes for complaint 
against the schools. Many who voice that com- 
plaint have very little idea of what the schools 
are actually doing. They ignore, also, the fact 
that subjects have been added to curricula be- 
cause of demands made by many who firmly be- 
lieved that the additions would fill a real need. 
An impartial study of this phase of school ac- 
tivities would doubtless furnish useful informa- 
tion. It might lead to a simplification, in some 
degree, of the work of the schools. That it would 
make possible any very great saving in costs is 
to be doubted, but it might improve the training 
of boys and girls by permitting increased atten- 
tion to the things that are essential. 
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The order very properly is devoted in part to 
the adequacy of the school plant. To those who 
have visited some of the older school buildings 
in Boston there is here a statement which sug- 
gests a touch of, presumably, unconscious humor 
in the framing of the order. It calls for a “sur- 
vey of buildings which will become obsolete 
within the next ten years.” It suggests an in- 
teresting question. Just when does a Boston 
public-school building become obsolete? Two 
now in use are more than one hundred years old, 
There are about a hundred which have been in 
service for half a century and more. It might 
fairly be assumed that some of them, at least, 
are already obsolete. 

It is certainly desirable that there should be 
formulated a building program which will pro- 
vide for replacing ancient structures, while tak- 
ing into account probable movements of popu- 
lation within the city. The inquiry proposed 
would provide the basis for such a program. It 
would also treat of the question of the extent to 
which new construction might profitably be 
financed by bond issues. So the proposal is one 
to be seriously treated and may well be com- 
mended, even if there is a disposition to smile 
at the question when a school building whieh is 
old enough to have housed the great grand- 
fathers of some of its present pupils is likely to 
become obsolete—The Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM AT YALE 

A GREAT many at the university were frankly 
disappointed last week over the small campus 
vote on the honor system and the resulting 
probable return to faculty supervision. Many 
who were disappointed over this result were 
even more disappointed over the small vole 
itself; it seemed to them that something was 
lacking in the registering of undergraduate 
public opinion when, out of 1,608 men in the 
three upper classes, only 772 voted on what 
would seem to be as important a matter *&* 
enforcing honor in college examinations. 

So far as our own observation goes, it would 
appear that there is no enthusiasm at all on 
the part of the faculty for a return to faculty 
supervision of examinations in the sense of 
watching for cribbers. To police an examina 
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tion room was never an agreeable duty and, 
even in the days when it was expected of them, 
a great many of the faculty declined to do it. 
Common knowledge of the student’s point of 
view comes to the same thing; the undergradu- 
ates themselves have no enthusiasm for reporting 
cribbers, nor the student council any enthusiasm 
for acting on their cases if known. So that it 
would seem that the réle of plain-clothes-man 
is not popular with either party. 

That being so, it would appear to be the part 
of wisdom not to have any system at all so far 
as official spotting delinquents to the ordinary 
rules of personal honesty in college work is 
concerned. This was one of the three plans on 
which the students voted, getting, as it turned 
out, the most votes, or nearly half of the ballots 
east. It was quite to our own way of think- 
ing, as we do not believe in treaties being made 
between Yale students and Yale faculty mem- 
bers on such a matter as this. A university is 
not a preparatory school; its students are for 
the most part grown men and no longer school- 
boys, and are therefore old enough to manage 
their own personal problems; personal honesty 
should be taken for granted and where viola- 
tions of it may oceur may be left to publie 
opinion for the punishment that such violations 
deserve, 

The failure of over half of the undergradu- 
ates to vote on the question at all may mean 
apathy to the moral question involved, or it 
may mean indifference to what machinery is 
set up to enforce honesty, which is a horse of 
another color. The undergraduate who does 
not erib when no one is watching him is not 
particularly interested in whether he is watched 
cr not. To him, the presence of a faculty 
supervisor is inconsequential one way or the 
other. If, feeling this way, he did not take 
the trouble to vote, the probability is that he 
did not vote beeause he did not care; his own 
conduet would be the same whatever system was 
adopted. On the other hand, there were of 
course plenty of undergraduates who did not 
vote because it was too much trouble to do so. 
Here, another issue arises. As compared with 
the old days when Yale students now and then 
lad publie meetings, there is no way now in 
which a reasonably-complete student sentiment 
may be discovered except through the ballot 
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referendum. There would be some advantage 
in a return to the town-meeting idea.—The Yale 
Alumni News. 





REPORTS 


THE FIXING OF STANDARDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Tue following report of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the general question of 
standardizing agencies was accepted by the 
Higher Education Section of the Minnesota 
Education Association at its meeting on Febru- 
ary 17, 1928. 


(1) The experience of standardizing agencies 
operating in the various fields of higher 
education shows clearly the following ten- 
dencies: 

(a) Three successive steps in standardiza- 
tion follow one after the other in the 
operation of each standardizing 
agency. These are, first, recommen- 
dations concerning the most accept- 
able practices; second, the use of 
coercive measures to enforce accept- 
ance such as accredited lists or lim- 
ited membership in national organi- 
zations; and third, adding more and 
more details to the requirements so 
as seriously to limit the freedom of 
the institution to work out its own 
educational policies. 

(b) Because of pressure which those divi- 
sions of the university can exert, such 
as schools of medicine, law, dentistry, 
and the like, which gre under the 
necessity of maintaining their place 
among standardized institutions, other 
divisions of universities are feeling 
the impulse to standardize in order 
to obtain the advantage of such pres- 
sure. There is, therefore, the ten- 
dency for standardization to cover 
the whole scope of higher education. 

(¢) Regional associations, such as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, tend 
to cooperate in the agloption of com- 
mon standards, thus bringing about 
nation-wide uniformity in such fields 
as general high school and college 
eurricula. 








institutions should be at liberty to experi- 
ment with classes of large size under ex- 
pensive teachers, with the teachers meeting 





or to ask by whom and for what purpose the 
alleged facts and the statisties on which they 
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(2) Many evidences exist to show that standardiz- the classes only a few times a week, while 
ing agencies have frequently acted without other institutions experiment with yer, 
full data and have, therefore, changed their small sections under less well trained teach. 
standards from time to time to the disad- ers, or under teachers meeting their classes h 
vantage of many institutions operating more than the average number of times per d 
under their standards. week, provided they expend an acceptable e 
(3) One of the greatest, if not the greatest, needs minimum per unit of instruction. a 
in higher education to-day is freedom of (4) Definite provision should be made to encour. i! 
experimentation with both methods and age experimentation by providing for ex. d 
curricula which have not yet been accepted perimental institutions, or of aspects of re 
as standard. Any movement for stand- institutions engaged in trying non-standard li 
ardization should have as one of its pro- ized procedures, if and when those non- a 
cedures provision for encouraging rather standardized procedures are undertaken in ; 
than hampering experimentation in higher the interest of experimentation. . 
education. (5) We recommend that standardizing agencies ™ 
(4) With the tremendous handicaps now sustained develop tests of student attainment and as * 
by non-accredited institutions, it becomes rapidly as possible, make the chief criterion T. 
well-nigh impossible for a new institution to for accrediting institutions their standing 0} 
develop through its initial years. It is in these tests of student attainment. It is th 
doubtful whether any such power to throttle the committee’s belief that if publicity were su 
the development of new institutions should given to facts concerning student attainment 0; 
reside in any non-legalized standardizing in the several institutions, accreditment M 
agency. would assume much less significance than it ta 
now does. Pending the development of 
Believing in the above statements, the com- such a plan of accreditment, it is recom- 
mittee makes the following recommendations for mended that less emphasis than at present thy 
consideration of standardizing agencies: be placed upon acereditment by such insti Ch 
tutions as the North Central Association in Na 
(1) That standardizing agencies make much less admitting students with advanced standing tio 
use of accredited lists and membership in from one institution to another, and more sit 
national organizations as means of coercing dependence placed upon the work of the Ser 
institutions to adopt standards, but make student after he has been admitted. pe 
much more use of careful definitions of at- sta 
tainment of students, and the procedure in- KENNETH L. Hotmes in 
cluding both methods and curricula which MACALESTER COLLEGE cha 
are believed, for the time being, to be best an 
for reaching that attainment. ' 
(2) According to the survey by Mr. Reeves, there SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS hea 
is almost no relation among colleges between NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHARAC- con 
the amount of money spent per student and TER EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS abo 
the amount of money for endowment per - ° , tior 
student. Therefore, this Section recom- WE are hearing a great deal nowadays about tin 
mends to the North Central Association the ¢Time waves and juvenile delinquency. Ed: inte 
substitution of a scientific criterion of ac- torials in the secular and religious press, set oon 
crediting to supplant the present standard mons, debates, Rotary talks and drawing room oon 
for endowment. conversations seem to tend more and more to 4 Son 
(3) Unit costs for salaries in the several] depart- iseussion of personal and _publie morality onl 
ments of instruction should be substituted Qne who reads and listens in these days is likely len 
for such standards as teachers’ salaries, size to come te the conclusion that the morals of vn 
of classes, teaching hours per teacher, and : ot on — 
. : most of us are in a pretty bad way and that our am 
the like. For example, if the salary expen- . tn seeiaale ‘ to the dogs. curt 
diture of $3.50 per student semester credit ae a ae oe ae ~ chat 
in college departments of history is typical, Few of us take the trouble to observe that , a euss 
is said about morals consists mainly of opinio" met] 
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are based were gathered. It seems to be a 
human characteristic in matters of morals to 
believe the worst and to pass along, without 
diminution, each bit of gossip that reaches our 
ears. In the midst of this chorus of pessimism 
an oceasional optimist raises his voice, proclaim- 
ing that fundamentally all is sound; that the 
doing away with the traditional taboos and 
reticences and dealing frankly with the facts of 
life are paving the way for a better morality; 
and that our youth were never more serious 
about the things that really count. Whether 
one aligns himself with the pessimists or the 
optimists is largely a matter of temperament. 
The fact is that while many people have devel- 
oped a good deal of emotion over the situation 
there has emerged very little of constructive 
suggestion as to what is to be done about it. 
One is reminded of the well-known comment of 
Mark Twain about the weather, that everybody 
talks about it but no one does anything about it. 

In the midst of this wave of talk about morals 
the meetings of the National Conference on 
Character Education in Schools, arranged by the 
National Child Welfare Association in coopera- 
tion with Teachers College at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and held at that institution on March the 
second and third, revealed the fact that many 
people are seriously interested and that sub- 
stantial progress is being made in research and 
in methods actually employed in the field of 
character education. The papers presented and 
the informal diseussion from the floor were most 
heartening to one who is more interested in a 
construetive program than in loose opinion 
about the morals of youth. No speaker men- 
tioned the hip flask, cigarettes, lip stick, or pet- 
ting parties. Instead of these more popularly 
interesting but really incidental phases of the 
conduet of our present-day boys and girls, the 
conference undertook a discussion of the more 
fundamental aspects of character education, 
such as the essentials of character and their 
development, the physical, intellectual and emo- 
tional aspects of character education, and the 
curriculum problems involved in a program of 
character education. These subjects were dis- 
cussed by experts who are familiar with the 
methods and findings of research in the various 
related fields and by those who are engaged as 


teachers or administrators in the actual work of 
the schools in which youth is taught. A fine 
balance between theory and practice was thus 
secured. In the sectional meetings the specific 
problems presented by the different age levels 
were discussed and the demonstrations in the 
publie schools of the city gave opportunity for 
observing and evaluating methods in actual 
operation. 

The aims of character education as presented 
in the various addresses may be summed up as 
the development of (1) the ability to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, (2) the desire 
to choose the right instead of the wrong, and 
(3) the ability to do and the habit of doing the 
right in real situations in life. There was 
pretty general agreement that ethics and morals 
should not be taught directly in classes organ- 
ized for that purpose, and that adult codes 
should not be imposed arbitrarily upon youth, 
but that incidentally standards by which the 
good may be distinguished from the bad, the 
better from the less good, may be derived from 
the material of the curriculum dealt with in the 
classroom and from the extra-classroom activi- 
ties, which are coming to play so large a part in 
school life. It was pointed out that the school 
life abounds in opportunity for developing in- 
dividual and group attitudes toward specific 
moral issues and forming fixed habits of conduct 
in specific situations. The curriculum problems 
involved were shown to be no different from 
those which have to do with the attainment of 
other educational aims. The same laws of learn- 
ing which apply in other fields apply equally 
well here. Learning results only from doing 
and the program for moral education can not 
stop with information or be concerned chiefly 
with it, but must provide for activity. With 
this new emphasis moral training is no longer 
distasteful to children, especially as it is not 
labelled as such, but takes its place as a natural 
part of the varied program of work and play 
which the modern school presents. 

Although the experts on the program gave sci- 
entific tone to the discussions, this was not a 
conference of highbrows, much less was it a con- 
ference of reformers with surefire devices for at- 
taining a perfect state of morality. The large 
numbers attending all the meetings were com- 
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posed of men and women in about equal num- attainment, the other with character education 
bers, of middle age or under. Probably more as a curriculum problem. At the first session 
than half were teachers. There were a few Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
clergymen, many workers in welfare activities presided. Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
outside the school, and a considerable number of of the New York Times and president of the 
everyday citizens, fathers and mothers. That National Child Welfare Association, weleomed 
all were seriously interested was shown by the the members of the conference. Professor Wijj- 
attention given the speakers and the readiness liam H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, pre- 
to participate in the discussion, whenever oppor- sented a paper on the essentials of character, 
tunity offered. The chairmen frequently were which was followed by papers on the develop- 
faced by several persons seeking to obtain the ment of these essentials in publie schools by 
floor at the same time. Some of the material Frank J. Arnold, district superintendent of ( 
presented from the floor was quite as interesting schools in New York City, in private schools by 





and valuable as that which came from the plat- Headmaster Frank S. Hackett, of the Riverdale y 
form. Through this it was learned that in many Country Day School, in parochial schools by ] 
places serious attempts are under way to set up Rev. Dr. W. F. Lawler, superintendent of paro- s 
programs for moral education in the schools. chial schools of the Northern Diocese of New ] 


Dr. Taylor, state commissioner of education in Jersey. Discussion followed by Dr. Henry Nev- 
Nebraska, reported that he was required by ac- mann, of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Cul- i 
tion of the legislature to prepare and put in ture, and Margaret Knox, principal of Public t 


operation such a program for the publie schools School 15, Manhattan. \ 
of his state. A representative of Duluth, The session on curriculum problems was pre- 

' Minnesota, presented the plans, so far as formu- sided over by Dr. Ira S. Wile. The program t] 
lated by a committee which has been at work included a paper by Superintendent Jobn H. A 
for some time, of a detailed program of char- Logan, of Newark, New Jersey, discussed by st 


acter education in his city. Reference was also Professor F. G. Bonser, of Teachers College; il 
made to the work of committees in New York William E. Grady, district superintendent of fi 
who are preparing an extensive syllabus which schools, New York City; Professor J. R. Me- C 
will soon be published for the guidance of Gaughy, of Teachers College; Margaret P. Rae, si 
teachers in this city. district superintendent of schools, New York N 
An interesting incident occurred at the general City, and member of the National Education C 
sessions on the curriculum when a Bulgarian Association committee on character education. 
student securing the chairman’s recognition A largely attended Friday evening dinner con- ne 
stepped to the front and raised the point which ference at the Faculty Club of the university th 
he clearly defended that the material used in dealt with the physical, intellectual and emo- en 
teaching is not so important as that we shall tional aspects of character education. This was CO 
recognize what is already good in the child and presided over by Principal John H. Denbigh, tic 
undertake to preserve and build upon this. The of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. in 
young man took his seat amid the most spon- The principal speakers wer> Maurice A. Bige- re: 
taneous and vigorous applause accorded a _ low, professor of biology, Teachers College; ha 
speaker at any of the sessions, a recognition Professor Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers College, pr 
not wholly due to the fact that he represented in charge of the Character Education Inquiry cia 
another race and spoke with a marked foreign and Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., medical di- m« 


accent, but quite as much to the appropriateness rector of the National Committee for Mental Mi 
of his suggestion and the clarity of his thought Hygiene. all 
and expression. There were five sectional meetings: on prob- fift 

The conference was notable in several re- lems of research, led by Professor Percival M. Th 
spects. First may be mentioned the scope and Symonds, of Teachers College; on character for 


character of the programs presented. There education in the nursery school, kindergarten 
were two general sessions, one dealing with the and first grade, led by Professor Patty 5. Hill, thor 
essentials of character and the methods of their Teachers College, at which papers were read by 
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Dr. John B. Watson, Marian Walker and Agnes 
Burke; on character education in elementary 
schools, led by J. Cayee Morrison, assistant ecom- 
missioner for elementary schools of New York; 
on character education in high schools, led by 
Professor Franklin W. Johnson, Teachers Col- 
lege; another section, led by Dr. Arthur Dean, 
was given to such other activities as the Boy 
Scouts, represented by James E. West, chief 
scout executive, the Girl Seouts by Mrs. Jane 
D. Rippin, national director, the Junior Red 
Cross by Jessie B. Colburn, principal of Public 
School 96, Manhattan, the Girl Reserves by 
Zelah Heinbaugh, executive secretary, the Camp 
Fire Girls by Edith Kempthorne, national field 
secretary, and the Knighthood of Youth by Mrs. 
Ruth W. Cotton, national field secretary. 

On Friday afternoon the conference broke up 
into groups, visiting demonstrations of different 
types of character education methods used in 
New York City publie schools. 

The conference closed with a joint dinner with 
the New York Principals’ Association at the 
Aldine Club, presided over by Martha M. Wil- 
son, president of the association. At this meet- 
ing papers were read by Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
former commissioner of education, New York 
City, on “Character Education in Four Dimen- 
sions,” and Professor Charles E, Skinner, of 
New York University, on “The Psychology of 
Character Education.” 

Another respect in which the conference was 
notable was in the number in attendance and in 
the wide area from which it came. The confer- 
ence was well timed to secure a large attendance, 
coming immediately after the session of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association in Boston. Those 
in charge had hoped that as many as 200 might 
register for the meetings. Their surprise can 
hardly be imagined when Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, extended weleome to an audience of 
more than 900 at the opening session in Me- 
Millan Theater. The aggregate attendance at 
all the sessions was 2,680. Seven hundred and 
fifty filled out the formal registration ecards. 
These, together with visitors who dropped in 
for one or more sessions, made a total atten- 
dance of at least 1,200 persons. The registra- 
tion ecards include the names of representatives 
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from seven foreign countries, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, India, Palestine and 
Turkey, and from thirty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. 

A summary of the effects of this conference 
would inelude the following: It revealed a wide 
and serious interest in character education 
among those who deal with youth in school, 
chureh, welfare organizations and the home. 
It served to define more clearly the intricate 
problems involved and to give acquaintance 
with the progress made by scientific research 
and also with the practical devices employed 
in the field of character education. It stimu- 
lated the zeal of workers in widely separated 
regions who were able to meet and share in 
discussion with a large number of others whose 
interests and problems were similar to their 
own. The papers and discussions will be pub- 
lished by the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, and will make available to a much larger 
group than were gathered at the conference the 
valuable material that was presented. 

FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


HOW COLLEGE STUDENTS SPEND 
THEIR TIME 

In recent years there has come to be quite 
a fad of writing books and articles about col- 
lege students. Not all of these writings are en- 
tirely complimentary and not all of them re- 
veal adequate knowledge of student life or ac- 
tivities. The present article does not attempt 
to imitate the style of these critics, nor to 
answer their criticisms, but simply to place on 
record a few actual facts regarding the way col- 
lege students spend their time. 

The investigation was suggested to the minds 
of the investigators by a similar but far more 
extensive study of “The Present Use of Time 
by Home-Makers” which has been conducted 
under the direction of the Bureau of Home 
Economies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A few minor adaptations of the 
procedure were made in order to fit the college 
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situation, but much credit is due to the above- bother to itemize the various elements of 





day, and so far as possible write up the 
report at intervals during the day rather 
than all at bed time. 


work of the course, and the fraternity and the 
sorority were persuaded to require it of their 
members as a part of a campaign to improve 


named Bureau for what seems to be such an ex- the job. For example, ‘‘eare of the t 
cellent plan for conducting this type of study. house,’’ ‘‘stenographic work in regis. P 
Detailed diaries were kept by one hundred trar’s office,’’ ete. 
Aap ae " 10. If two things were done at once or alter. 
individual college students for seven consecu- nately, cpetets (him Git aw enh © Pp 
tive days, in which diaries were recorded all the - svete de nana “te ta w 
activities which occupied each individual’s time had been done consecutively. ; : e) 
for every part of each day. The nature of these tl 
diaries can best be explained by means of the The representativeness of the diaries was a 
mimeographed directions, which were as fol- ™atter of primary importance. Three devices di 
lows: were used to secure representative responses, ac 
(1) Diaries were not secured from obliging and to 
DIRECTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR KEEPING OF cooperative individuals who could be persuaded 
DAILY TIME RECORDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS re 
; to help out, but rather from every member of Wy 
1. ge Pon non seven consecutive days M- ¢4), organized groups. These groups consisted ite 
2. ahead the sane as to whether the week of owe classes in education, one sorority and ju 
or day being reported is typical of your one fraternity. These groups were not entirely he 
usual activities. Report actual facts. typical or representative of the student body bu 
3. Fill out a separate daily record sheet for in every way, but it is thought that they are th 
each of the seven days. more nearly so than one hundred individual 
4. Be sure to follow directions. volunteers would have been. The classes were 
5. Write up the report for each day on that required to keep the diaries as a part of the Ay 

































. geet sg gg shac ogg PE Renee their scholarship. (2) The second device to 
7. Do not try for accuracy except to the nearest secure representativeness was to ask each per- 
5 minutes. For example, 9:18 should be 0 to record his actual rather than his usual 
called 9: 20. Make no entries for less than activities. A few students reported “sick in 
5 minutes. An activity of less'than this bed” for certain days, an activity which was 
length should be ignored or thrown in with probably unusual for them but which is repre- SI 
the next activity. sentative of any group of 100 people. (3) 3 
8. State just what was done. Be specific. For Representativeness as to the period in the school ms 
example do not and “‘studied English,’’ or year was only partially attained. The diaries pe 
“went to cae, ~~ rather Wienges En- were all kept during the spring of the year, ty 
glish theme’’ and ‘‘attended movie. but different groups kept diaries for different - 
9. In case of work to earn expenses or other : ‘ 1a 
forms of work unrelated to school, enter weeks, resulting in a spread of four weeks In To 
the general nature of the work, but do not March and April for the study. This should Fra 
eliminate any serious influence of special events Ext 
SAMPLE that would vitiate results if only one week Rec 
— — ~~~ were included. Rel 
Time Time The study can not necessarily be said to be = 
ees wand age representative of all colleges of the country, “ 
= — mm sinee it was limited to a single university. This " 
Slept ............ - 6: 45 6 45 institution, the University of Idaho, has wor Tal 
EE 7: 00 15 recognition as an institution of high scholastic Ent. 
ee on - “4 - ~ standing, and, in the writers’ opinion, is reason- Mis 
a 8 er . , —_ : . , ° . : * shor 
pa yg, “a a 7. 50 90 wr ne py of the better institutions of higher : 
Walked to Ad. Bldg. ........ 8: 00 10 g- a 
French class, ete. ........... 9: 00 1 00 Truthfulness and honesty of the diaries wes 


encouraged by promising that the reports from 
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individuals would not be seen by their instruc- 
tors during the duration of the course, and that 
vrades would not be influenced by the reports, 
promise which was carefully adhered to. 
Personal knowledge of the students and evidence 
within the diaries both indicate that there is 
exceptionally good reason for placing faith in 
the truthfulness of the returns. 

The tabulation of the data secured was made 
difficult by reason of the fact that the various 
activities had to be classified by the investiga- 
tors, since they were not classified by those who 
recorded them. The classification scheme used 
was worked out in considerable detail, and each 
item was classified in the division in which the 
judgment of the investigators indicated that it 
belonged. There are weaknesses in this method, 
but they are not believed to be so serious as 
those involved in presenting a ready-made 
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classification of activities to those who are to 
keep the diaries. 

There are many things of interest which must 
be omitted from this brief report, but the gen- 
eral nature of the findings may be seen from 
Table I, which gives the average amount of 
time spent in each type of activity by various 
groups and also by the entire one hundred stu- 
dents as a body. Certain interesting compari- 
sons of different days in the week are omitted, 
and the table simply gives the average for the 
seven days. Thus, time spent in going to church, 
or in sleeping twelve hours one day, which 
usually occur on Sunday only, are here treated 
as if equally distributed over seven days. 

The most striking thing about the results 
shown in Table I, on first observation, is that 
the various subdivisions of the students aver- 
age so nearly the same distribution of time. 


TABLE I 
AveRAGE TIME SPENT DAILY IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES By ONE HUNDRED COLLEGE STUDENTS, SUBCLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO CLASS, RESIDENCE AND SEx. 


g 
= = 

Activity a = : ra 
$2 23 

(19) (24) (25) (23) 

Sleep 8.20 8.15 8.10 8.25 
Personal 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 
Meals 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.30 
Work 25 55 30 10 
Chores 30 25 40 25 
Study 3.05 2.50 3.05 2.50 
Classes 3.10 3.05 3.00 2.25 
lo and from campus 45 45 35 35 
Fraternity 5 5 15 15 
Extra-curricular 5 5 15 30 
Recreation 2.50 2.30 2.25 2.40 
Religion 5 10 10 10 
Shopping 10 15 10 15 
Correspondence 15 15 10 15 
Dates 5 25 25 35 
To and from town 25 25 25 20 
Talking 45 40 40 1.00 
Entertaining 10 5 0 5 
Miscellaneous 5 5 5 5 
Total hours 24 24 24 24 


(Time expressed in hours and minutes.*) 





gs § : 

a a aa 

3 c = = = - 
re o m = = — =— 
ido) = fix jem = = < 
(9) (16) (48) (36) (44) (56) (100) 
8.40 835 810 820 815 825 8.20 
125 150 125 1.10 1.00 145 1.25 
130 120 135 1.25 1.35 1.30 1.35 


10 30 35 55 30 30 30 
40 20 20 25 25 35 30 
5 


3.40 320 2.45 3.10 3.05 2.5: 3.00 
155 2.40 255 2.40 3.05 2.40 2.50 
25 30 35 50 45 30 40 
5 0 20 5 15 5 10 

5 5 15 15 25 5 10 
2.15 2.10 2.50 2.20 2.50 2.15 2.30 
15 10 5 20 10 10 10 
15 20 10 15 10 15 10 
20 20 15 10 10 20 15 
15 20 30 10 10 35 25 
30 30 25 30 20 25 25 
1.25 50 40 55 40 55 45 
0 0 5 0 5 0 5 
10 10 5 5 5 5 5 





* Averages are computed to the nearest five minutes only. 
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A few facts stand out, however, when the fig- 
ures are examined more closely, as follows: 

1. The students seem to be getting their full 
quota of sleep, in spite of common gossip 
about late hours and “midnight oil.” 

2. Girls spent appreciably more time in per- 
sonal activities, as dressing, self-beautification, 
ete., than do: boys, as would be supposed. 

3. Meals average about thirty minutes each, 
and differ little from group to group, as to 
time required. 

4. Work and chores occupy in all about an 
hour a day for the average student. 

5. The student 
hours a day in study and classes combined, 


average spends about six 
seven days a week, or what would be more 
than an eight-hour day for the usual five-day 
school week. It is to be noticed that the aver- 
age for all students is almost exactly an hour of 
study for each hour spent in class, laboratory 
and other school activities, whereas the usual 
policy is to expect two hours of preparation for 
each class hour. This is in almost exact agree- 
ment with what was found in other colleges 
which have made investigations of students’ 
time.! 

6. Fraternity and sorority activities as such 
do not consume much of the student’s time, the 
average for the members themselves being only 
twenty minutes a day. 

7. Senior men seem to bear the main burden 
of extra-curricular student activities. 

8. Recreation, other than that which is classi- 
fied elsewhere, occupies two and a half hours 
on the average, and varies little from group to 
It should be noted that such 
“dates,” “talking,” 
engaged in largely for recreation, as 
most of the extra-curricular activities. 

9. Correspondence consumes about the same 


group. items as 


“shopping,” ete., are also 


are also 


amount of time for all groups, with no very 
noticeable exceptions. 

10. Freshmen have “dates” 
seniors, and fraternity and sorority residents 
have more than those who live in dormitories 
Women spend more time with 


fewer than 


and homes. 


1 These studies are as follows: (1) Hutchinson, 
R. G. and Connard, M. H.: ‘‘What’s in a College 
Week?’’ ScHooL AND Society, Dec. 18, 1926, p. 
(2) Comstock, A.: ‘‘Time and the College 

ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 21, p. 326. 


768, 
Girl.’’ 
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dates than men, on the average, due, probably, 
to the fact that in this institution the men out. 
numbered the women very greatly. 

11. The average time of twenty-five minutes 
daily in going “to and from town” is about 
what would be required for one trip from the 
campus to town and back. This form of diver. 
sion is possibly peculiar to the college located 
in a small town. 

12. “Just talking” is an old and universal 
form of diversion, which claims three quarters 
of an hour daily of the college student’s time. 
Interestingly enough, the women spend more 
time at it than the men. 

13. The item “entertaining” is largely a fra- 
ternity phenomenon, and is connected with the 
hazing and initiation of pledges and the giving 
of fraternity parties. 

Taken all in all, the picture of the college 
student’s life, as shown by these figures, is a 
normal one, and holds little that is startling. 
For purposes of ready visualization, Figure I 
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Fic. I. Distribution of college students’ time 


among several activities. 


shows graphically the average daily time given 
to the principal types of activity, with some of 
the items in Table I consolidated into larger 
divisions. The writers believe that such a dis- 
tribution of time as is revealed in this graph 
might well be made the starting-point in pre 
paring a weekly schedule for individual college 
students. 

ALFRED G. GOLDSMITH, 

C. C. CRAWFORD 











